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“Radar Cuts road death toll 25%” — Long Beach, 
Calif., Ind. Press Telegram. “Accidents’ injuries 
reduced 22%” — Cleveland Press. “Number of 
cars exceeding 50 miles an hour reduced 50%” — 
N.Y. Journal-A merican. “Police and court officials 
feel that radar is superior to other types of speed 
enforcement because it virtually eliminates human 
errors.” — Arcadia, Calif., Tribune & News. “Re- 
duces local traffic deaths by 28%” — Pasadena, 
Calif., Star News. “Psychological effect like magic” 
— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. “Psychological effect 
of radar has reduced speeding, and that, in turn, 
has reduced the death toll” — Belleville, Ill., Advo- 
cate. “Radar machines cost money. But so do fun- 
erals. In the long run radar is cheaper.” — Houston 
Press. ““Nation’s top traffic policeman is radar; use 
is increasing” — Greenwood, S.C., Index-Journal. 





Highly versatile, Electro-Matic Speed Meter 
can be mounted permanently on vehicle, 
or used as portable equipment. 
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a few newspapers have reported f 


when Speed Meters were used locally 


“Traffic Toll Drop Credited to Radar” — Buffalo, 
N.Y., Courier-Express. “Radar cutting death toll 
on highways” — Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday Post. 
“Grand Jury urges radar speed control” — San 
Jose, Calif., Mercury. ““We’ve saved 6 lives! Give 
radar a hand” — Houston Press. “Radar credited 
in accident decrease” — Lubbock, Texas, Ava- 
lanche-Journal. “Since use of radar highway deaths 
drop” — Wichita Falls, Texas, Daily Times. 
“Oregon motorists favor the use of radar in speed 
detection by ratio of three to one” — Eugene, 
Oregon, Register Guard. “Most effective means of 
stopping slaughter on the highways” — Atlantic 
City, N.J., Press. 

To help stop the slaughter on your highways, in- 
vestigate the advantages of Radar — a proved sci- 
entific means of speed detection. 





t accepted method of conducting speed studies 
rmining reasonable speed limits. 


F oF details; writ? 
for Bulletin R-112. 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Pool and surf bathing are 
only a few feet apart for the enjoyment of [ACP Con- 


ference delegates and their guests at the Hotel Fon- 
tainebleau, October 26-31. 


WMemoraudum 


This is a reminder that the 65th Annual Con- 
ference of IACP (Miami Beach, Fla., Hotel 
Fontainebleau, October 26-31) will run through 
Friday morning, October 31, giving a five-day 
schedule of business sessions. Keep this in mind 
when planning your vacation or leave of absence! 
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Council Offers Speed Booklet 


How often is speed a factor in traffic accidents? 
What are the respective speed limits in the 48 states: 
Which are more valuable—one-man or two-man police 
units? 


Those are some of the questions answered in “Speed 
Regulation,” a recent publication of the National Sate 
ty Council. 


The booklet, containing 38 pages, was prepared by 
the Committee on Speed of the Council's Trafic and 
Transportation Conference to give public officials and 
other interested citizens a summary of the “best avail 
able information on speed and how it influences trafhi 
operation and management,” according to the Council 


“A most important purpose of the booklet,” it says, 
“is to emphasize the value that the Uniform Vehicle 
Code and Model Traffic Ordinance offer in attack 
ing local problems of speed regulations.” 


The Committee on Speed was organized in 1936, and 
since then has studied the speed problem and made 
recommendations for its control. 


Members of the committee are: Donald S. Berry, 
Northwestern University, chairman; Ray Ashworth, 
director, IACP Traffic Division and Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University; John E. Baerwald, Unive 
sity of. Illinois; John O. Moore, Cornell University 
Medical College; Harry Pontious, Nationwide Insur- 
ance, Columbus, Ohio; C. W. Prisk, Bureau of Public 
Roads; Karl M. Richards, Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn.; William J. Simon, National Highway Users Con- 
ference, and Edward L. Smith, National Safety Coun- 
cil, secretary. 

A single copy of the booklet is free on request. 
Further information regarding the booklet and in- 
formation on quantity prices may be obtained trom 
the National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


HOTELS 


Fontainebleau 
($12 -$20 and up) 


Barcelona 
($8 - $12 and up) 


» Cadillac 
($10-$14 and up) 


‘ 
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¢ PLEASE RESERVE ........................ Rooms DBE BONG vcs ccscccsscscicscsscus Miu» § Grown 
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ANDY KAVANAUGH HONORED 


Fifty years in public service for Andrew J]. Kava- 
naugh, superintendent of public safety, Wilmington, 
Delaware, was observed by the Delaware State Cham- 
ber of Commerce on June 16. 
The 74-year-old veteran bat- 
tler for law enforcement prog- 
ress was honored at a lunch- 
eon attended by state and lo- 
cal officialdom and a host of 
friends. Messages from police 
administrators all over the 
country poured in to con- 
gratulate “Andy.” 

Superintendent Kavanaugh, 
who was president of IACP 
in 1935-36, has been active in 
Association affairs since 1927. 
Largely due to his efforts, the 
[ACP Trafic Division was founded in Evanston, IIL, 
in 1935; the IACP headquarters office was established; 
and the present constitution and rules for Association 
operations was adopted. He gave impetus to work 
of the IACP uniform crime records project, and, as 
IACP President, he collaborated in plans for estab- 
lishing the National Police Academy of the FBI. 





A. J. Kavanaugh 


He has served with distinction as police adminis- 
trator for three cities in different sections of the coun- 
try—Rochester, N. Y., Miami, Fla., and Wilmington. 

Born in County Wexford, Ireland, April 1, 1884, he 
came to this country and settled with a brother and 
sister in Rochester, New York. Serving as a carpenter's 
apprentice by day, he completed high school by at- 
tending night classes and later studied at the Mechanics 
Institute of Rochester. 


In 1908, after working in the maintenance division 
of Eastman Kodak, he joined the Rochester police 
department as a patrolman. He set up the first train- 
ing school for police recruits in that area and directed 
its activities until his appointment as chief of police 
in 1927. 

Recognizing the vital need for intensive police train- 
ing, he was active in organizing the first zone train- 
ing system in New York and served as its chairman 
for four years. 

Completing a term of office as president of the 
New York State Association of Chiefs of Police in 1933, 
he was selected by the Carl Shurz Foundation as one 
of two chiefs of police to go to Germany to study the 
selection and training of law enforcement officers and 
the application of science to the solution of crime in 
that country. He also studied police systems in Eng- 
land, France and Italy under a grant from the citizens 
of Rochester. During the early years of President 
Roosevelt’s administration he served as director ol 
compliance in NRA, in charge of training men to 
enforce NRA regulations throughout the country. 


Following his retirement from active duty in Roches- 
ter, he accepted appointment as director of public 
safety in Miami, Fla., where he “enjoyed” a tenure 
of office, the story of which would read like fiction 
a la Mickey Spillane. When the position of director 
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of public safety was abolished in Miami, he returned 
to Rochester. 


In December, 1937 he was asked to make a study 
of the police and fire bureaus in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Upon completion of this study, the city officials 
were so impressed with his ability he was prevailed 
upon to launch a new police career, superintendent 
of public safety for Wilmington—a career in which 
he is still engaged with no plans for retirement in the 
near future. 

To Andrew J. Kavanaugh, whose service record now 
spans half a century, and whose vision and untiring 
efforts on behalf of police progress have contributed 
mightily over the years to the nation’s internal secu- 
rity, modern law enforcement owes a staggering debt. 


German Police Conferences 


Two conferences of police and safety officials in 
Germany were recently held in Hiltrup and Bad 
Godesberg. 

Hiltrup—Approximately 200 leading police ofhcials 
from throughout the Federal Republic attended the 
Annual German Police Conference April 15-18 at 
Hiltrup. Among the foreign police representatives 
were Police Brigadier General M. L. Mannich Jumsai, 
of the Thailand Police Force; Major de Jong of The 
Netherlands; Dr. E. Renato, Rome, Italy; Commissaire 
Principale E. Kury of France, and Mr. Douglas E. 
Cannon, who represented the US Army, Europe. 

Among the subjects discussed were: possible effects 
of the long week end on police work as working hours 
are reduced; sociological changes in Germany result- 
ing from the war; an estimate that by 1967 the number 
of motor vehicles in Germany will be doubled, and 
juvenile delinquency in Germany as related to the 
rest of the world. 

One of the highlights of the conference was a visit 
by the foreign police representatives to the Carl Sever- 
ing Police School in Munster. 

Leading Director W. Kalizinski of the Police Insti- 
tute at Hiltrup served as chairman for the conference. 

Bad Godesberg—The Bundesvekehrswacht (Nation- 
al German Traffic Safety Council) held its annual 
meeting April 22 in Bad Bodesberg. 

Professor Dr. Walter Linder, President of the Bun- 
desverkehrswacht, delivered the annual report of the 
organization. He stressed that the dedicated efforts 
of individuals and organizations associated with Bun- 
desverkehrswacht had accomplished much during 1957 
in the field of traffic accident prevention. Hailing 
the 1957 decline in traffic accidents, injuries and 
fatalities, Dr. Linder called on members of the Bun- 
desverkehrswacht to continue their good work. 

1957 marked the first decline in trafic accidents, 
injuries and fatalities since the war. In spite of this 
decrease, 353,063 persons were injured and 12,386 
killed in auto mishaps during the year. 

Dr. Linder praised the US Forces for their close co- 
operation with German traffic authorities. 

Mr. Douglas E. Cannon of the USAREUR Provost 
Marshal Division represented the US Army, Europe 
at the conference. 








Progress Can Be Noted In Many Areas 


Aopegal 
Elements 
Iu Corrections 


By DONALD CLEMMER 
Director, Department of Corrections 
Government of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 





I speak to you as an Old Prison Hand. I am push- 
ing 30 years in this trying business and over this long 
trail there has been much to discourage and hurt. 
Our crime picture the nation over is not a pleasant one. 
Indeed, the crime picture is appalling. Certainly the 
progress we practitioneers have made in the correc- 
tional process leaves much to be desired. Any analysis 
of human relations anywhere—and, going beyond the 
mere field of law enforcement to more important 
areas in society—reveals turmoil and confusion among 
nations, races and classes that is utterly baffling. It 
is almost a commonplace to say that man understands 
the behavior of planets and atoms and insects and 
race horses—well, not race horses—but more about the 
physical sciences, than he understands about himself. 


And so when I speak to you about hopeful elements 
in the correctional process, 1 do so from a perspective 
that admits of the complexity of the nature of human 
nature. Yet somehow or another, I am not as gloomy 
as some about homo sapiens in particular or Western 
civilization in general. 

We had a poet in town six months ago who lectured 
at the Library of Congress, a Pulitzer prize winner 
no less. The newspaper stories the next day were 
so full of doom and foreboding, it was enough to war- 
rant national suicide. This unhappy man found no 
hope in anything. He found a spiritless youth, re- 
ligion as a cave to crawl into, a decline in intellec- 
tuality and almost the whole of mankind with its 
foundations washed away. I don’t “dig’’ these poets 
very well, to be sure, so I ‘phoned the reporter who 
covered the story for an additional opinion. He 
described the lecturer as a Gloomy Gus who was all 
tired out. The poet is Karl Shipiro and the reporter 
I ‘phoned is Roy Meachum of the Washington Post. 

I mention this pessimism which is so prevalent these 
days simply to let it be known that I am aware it 
exists and that in spite of it, and in spite of the sordid 
crime picture generally, I believe I see data of prog- 
ress and hope in this field that binds us together in 
this organization. This hope I mention, in the cor- 


This forward-looking paper was given before the 
Corrections Conference, Health and Welfare Council 
of the National Capital Area in Washington, D. C., 
March 20, 1958. 
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Mr. Clemmer recently received an award for his out 
standing service and contribution to the community. 
Photographed during the ceremony were, l. to r., Chie} 
Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C.; President Caesar L. Aiello, Com- 
munity Chest of Washington, D. C.; Mr. Clemmer, 
Mrs. Clemmer, and W. F. Fleming, superintendent 
of the District of Columbia Workhouse. 


rectional process, is not a blind optimism, of course, 
but rather a considered judgment of some significant 
events in law enforcement and correctional treatment 
over the last several years. 

In looking for hopeful elements in the correctional 
process, and keeping in mind that “hope’’ is relative, 
I do little more now than catalog and identify some 
of the areas. Let us note first two developments in 
criminal jurisprudence by way of example. 

It seems to me that the decision handed down in 
the case of Durham vs the United States has a promis- 
ing and hopeful tone that will affect the correctional 
process favorably as the years pass. I don’t mention 
Durham simply to be fashionable and I recognize 
there are some still vague areas in this concept that 
need clarification. Men olf good will and broad ex 
perience differ on Durham, as you know. In three 
years there are some 40 or so journal articles on this 
case and it has made us think. Durham has vast 
ramifications and time does not permit discussion 
here. In substance, however, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia has held that, “... an ac 
cused is not criminally responsible if his unlawful 
act was the product of mental disease or defect 
providing this mental disease or defect in the col- 
lective mind of the jury is causal in the criminal act, 
etc. 

Now, I mention Durham as a hopeful element fo1 
two reasons. The first is that psychiatrists unde 
Durham can discuss the personality structure of an 
accused and, virtually, the causes of crime in the court 
room. This was not completely possible before Du 
ham, and the implication is that perhaps in the future 
the causes of all crime, let alone that which results 
from mental disease or defect, may be discussed openly 
in the court room. Why not! Is there any sound 
reason any more for the awesome rigidity of court 
room procedures, when they mask as much as they 
reveal. Courts, traditionally, determine intent, i. e., 
motivation or the guilty mind, and of course, guilt 
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NEW TRANSISTOR RADIO 


Cuts drain on battery 
when Solo is parked 
with radio on. 

Twin saddle bag has 
plenty of room for 
flashlight, first- 

aid kit, etc. 


I 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


... that acts in 





% Patrolling and controlling traffic 


ARLEY-DAviIDSON SOLos are potent symbols of 
law and order. The ability of an officer on a 
Solo to see and be seen prevents many traffic viola- 
tions and accidents. It also discourages the would-be 
thief, thug or molester. 

To this preventive ability, add the Solo’s amazing 
flexibility and you have in your command a sure- 
cure for modern traffic problems . . . a vehicle that 
moves easily in congested areas, and at the same 





% Discouraging potential lawbreakers 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 






N 
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» BEHAVING! 






EY-DAVIDSON 


* / SOLO 


Ba 


%& Extending range of effectiveness 


time possesses swift mobility to curb speeders and 
other law-breakers. 

And with endless lines of automobiles streaming 
through on freeways and super highways, small com- 
munities, as well as large, are experiencing “big- 
town” traffic problems — problems that can best be 
solved by alert officers on Harley-Davidson Solos. 

See your dealer or write HaRLEY-DAvipsON Motor 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. for free illustrated literature. 











or innocence and assess penalties when guilty. But 
evidence on intent in crime is not the same as anal- 
ysis of the causes of crime. Why should not all the 
demonstrable causes in a crime of any kind come out 
in the courtroom. I think they should and I predict 
they will a few decades ahead, and I say Durham is 
hopeful in this respect. The door is opened. 


The second way in which this case is hopeful, while 
less involved, is that it stresses and re-emphasizes treat- 
ment for the offender. It is good to have this said 
time and time again and from many different courts. 


So much for Durham who, incidentally, was our 
prisoner and who will be known for 200 years, long 
after his keepers are forgotten. I don’t mention the 
Mallory case, by the way, because I don’t believe it 
is a hopeful element in the correctional process. If 
this paper dealt with “hopeless” elements, the Mallory 
decision might be pertinent! Mallory may be hope- 
ful in some other ways, but not in law enforcement. 


As a second major hope in the field of criminal 
jurisprudence, note is made of the development of a 
model penal code by the American Law Institute. 
This monumental project has been underway for 
some years. There are many fine legal minds engaged 
on the model code with both liberals and conservatives 
propounding their views in such a way, I am told, 
that the end result will provide a realistic set of 
model statutes pertinent to our dynamic and changing 
culture. The model penal code is concerned not only 
with criminal law but also with standards of organi- 
zation for police, probation, the courts, correctional 
system and so on. One can only guess just now where 
this movement primarily within the legal profession 
will take us. It is understood that the model code 
will recognize the principles of individualized treat- 
ment for offenders and that the concept of, “imprison- 
ment at hard labor” will be somewhat modified. On 
the other hand, the model code will not aim at any 
single objective, such as punishment only or reform 
only. Sentencing will take into account the necessity 
for incapacitating the dangerous criminal through 
imprisonment or otherwise, since the community 
cannot wait for its protection until his reformation 
has been tested. Some of the existing concepts aimed 
at deterrence will continue and penalties will con- 
tinue to be exacted according to seriousness of crime 
and damage to society. The model code is not to 
be a radical change, but I must confess its provisions 
for handling homosexuality, for example, are a little 
too progressive for me. 

Whatever form the model penal code takes, it can 
be helpful in improving the existing criminal statutes, 
the provisions of which are geared to earlier times 
or are procedurally difficult; and it can be helpful 
and hopeful in setting high standards for the agencies 
of law enforcement. While it is one thing to prepare 
a model penal code, it is quite another to see it en- 
acted into law. Through the vast influence of the 
American. Bar, however, improvements will follow. 
I suggest that this is a hopeful element in the correc- 
tional process, even though we may never live to see 
its fulfillment. 

Now to biochemistry. From jurisprudence to bio- 
chemistry is quite a little jump in an effort to locate 
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hopeful elements in the correctional process—yet I 
believe it is warranted. My training and reading 
over the,years has been largely in law enforcement 
and the’ social sciences, yet I can’t forget the twin 
majors I had in biology and chemistry as an under- 
eraduate. In warm-hearted academic arguments years 
ago my friends used to characterize me as a “‘tissue- 
sociologist,” that is to say, as one who mixed environ- 
mental causation as to the roots of human behavion 
with a strong dash of biological motivation. ‘There 
is nothing unique in this, of course, for the personal- 
ity must be regarded as a total entity, yet certain 
doctrinaire sociologists of the time were inclined to 
postulate that almost all human behavior is culturally 
induced. And I guess, really, it is for the most part, 
but within the framework of the instinctual drives. 


I recall I used to say more or less in jest, 20 years 
ago, that when men were paroled there would some- 
day be developed “good conduct” pills to react on 
the body tissues in such a way as to reduce the drive 
for crime. I regarded such talk as silly, actually, 
and it was mixed with a good deal of gemertlichkeit. 
However, and no one is more surprised than I, along 
have come the tranquilizers and their as yet unknown 
derivatives which can and do control behavior. ‘There 
is no such development yet as a “good conduct pill,” 
of course, and perhaps it is doubtful if such a specific 
can be developed. Even now, however, in expert- 
mental ways, the tranquilizing drugs and the energy- 
creating drugs, plus psychotherapy, plus theological 
approaches, plus realistic social case work, can help 
the difficult’ personality adjust in complex environ- 
ments when used with care under wise medical and 
adminstrative guidance. We live in an age of miracles. 
Who can doubt the impossibility of anything, except 
death and taxes, when we talk quite calmly of space 
flights to the moon, the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and so on. Is it not reasonable to presume 
a little that the natural scientists concerned with 
man’s body, can create miracles to combat crime, so 
to speak, as the physical scientists have created mir- 
acles in their field. 


Relatedly, endocrinologists for years have contend 
ed that the malfunctioning of the little ductless glands 
which pour their hormones into the blood stream ac- 
count in varying degrees for some of the bizarre be 
havior that is frequently called crime. Who can say 
what deep secrets of life still lay hidden in the en 
docrine system and what miracles may yet be developed 
that will add dimension to life and, through integra- 
tion with social approaches, bring a decrease in crime 
or improved techniques in the correctional process. 
Most significant research is underway on the endocrines 
throughout the country and some particularly inter- 
esting concepts pertain to the hypothalmus, that duct 
less gland tucked away on the lower floor of the brain 
adjacent to the pituitary. I don’t pretend to know 
or understand all this, yet one would be blind to 
ignore the hopeful implications involved. I submit 
that an attack on the phenomena of crime by chemists 
and biologists will one day be dramatic. 


Let us move [from biological considerations to some 
of the agencies charged with applying the correctional 
process. Probation and parole, as concepts and sys- 
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tems, have been among the most hopeful elements in 
the correctional picture for many years. These meth- 
ods to assist in the crime control problem are in the 
nature of “social inventions” that society has develop- 
ed in its conscience to avoid imprisonment whenever 
possible. Can you imagine what the law enforcement 
problems would be without them: when every offender 
was committed to a jail or prison without any dis- 
cretion by the court, and when every offender was 
made to serve a full sentence without the sort of hope 
that a parole system can give? This would be more 
damaging to the community by far than criminal 
phenomena is now, I am sure. I mention probation 
and parole as contemporary hopeful elements because 
I believe I see faintly optimistic signs that their im- 
portance is becoming more widely recognized. To 
make probation and parole the force for progress they 
can be calls for, not doubling nor tripling, but in- 
creasing their staffs four-fold, in order to control and 
supervise and to apply various therapies for that 
proportion of offenders who don’t need imprisonment. 
Probation and parole staffs may logically include 
men or women trained in police work as well as the 
case workers and clinical psychologists they now have. 

Even with expanded probation and parole, we still 
need institutions, and strong ones, to incapacitate 
offenders for varying periods. I am not one who 
believes that the idea of the prison is archaic and that 
it can be done away with in the next century or so. 
We must continue to confine men and women who 
oppose their will to society in dangerous ways, yet the 
correctional process of imprisonment must be carried 
on with humanity. Humanitarianism, like virtue, is 
not only its own reward, but it is good prison business. 


The rise of humanitarianism during the last century 
has had its influence on penal practices in noticeable 
ways. Earlier societies employed corporal punishment 
strictly as personal retribution and with deterrence 
and reform as only a vague and secondary purpose. 
The development of imprisonment as a form olf 
penalty for violation of laws is, in the historical sense, 
rather new, and the concept of rehabilitation, as we 
know it, is very new with only a few decades of ex- 
perience behind it. As humanitarianism has in mi- 
nute and almost indescribable ways edged slowly into 
most human relations, so also has it influenced ow 
penal programs. 


In tune with the doctrine of humanitarianism, the 
modern American prison operates as best it can as a 
place for the training and rehabilitation of its wards. 
Actually the middle of this century is a period of tran- 
sition between the bastille type of penitentiary stress- 
ing hard labor and the spirit of penalty, and the new 
type of correctional institution dominated by a bal- 
anced program of work, eduction, therapy of va- 
rious kinds and the spirit of reform. Most American 
prisons fall somewhere in between the penalty and 
reform concepts in the philosophy which guides their 
operations just now. 


The more advanced among the penal and cor- 
rectional systems offer varied training to inmates 
aimed at improving the men not only in basic edu- 
cation and work skills, but also in character. Various 
and sometimes ingenious techniques are applied to 
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further these aims. Courses of instruction are offered 
in academic, vocational and social areas, reinforced 
by counseling on an individual and group basis and 
integrated with active religious and recreational pro 
grams. These programs function best in institutions 
of various types and with populations of less than 
600 and if professional staff are available under an 
insightful administration. 


Is there an element of hope in present penal prac 
tice? Yes, I think there is. I find hope in the 86 pei 
cent or so who conclude parole and among the 60 pet 
cent or so of men and women who don’t come back 
within a five-year period, when it is kept in mind 
that by the time a man or woman is sent to prison 
there is much that is unsavory behind them as a rule 


It seems to me that in our modern prisons we do 
all we can, within budgetary limitations which society 
sets, to prepare the inmate for an adjustment in the 
free community without recourse to crime. We prison 
people, first of all and as an arm of democracy, treat 
prisoners with patience. The attitude of hate on 
brutality is now gone in most if not all American 
prisons. We offer a variety of training courses, as | 
mention, totaling 153 in my own Department, for ex 
ample. We counsel with the inmates. We believe in 
prayer and we pray with them. We feed them well, 
not only because it is the proper thing to do, but be 
cause it is also wise management. We have them work, 
of course, and train them in the habits and skills ol 
work. We try to instill self-respect as best we can 
Yes, in the modern prison some hopeful elements can 
be found even though, in many respects, the prison 
community is a_ self-defeating organization which 
breeds evil. 


The hopeful element in adult penology is that con 
ditions are better than they used to be, and that every 
year or so brings some new advance. Instead of be 
ing pessimistic like poet Shipiro would be about the 
10 per cent or so who fail within five years, I am op 
timistic about the 60 per cent who leave our prisons 
and are somehow almost mysteriously able to com 
pete and meet life’s problems so well in this cockeyed 
if fascinating world of ours. I submit that this is a 
hopeful item in the correctional process. 


And there are the universities and all that they 
imply. Just one good teacher can, for example, create 
influences that ramify over the whole field of crimi 
nology. They can and they have. There is a little 
tendency now and then to regard the professors as im 
practical and visionary, but the plain fact is that they 
have given the sort of guidance and leadership in the 
correctional field that no amount of money could buy 
These quiet men on the campuses of the nation, and 
the reflection and study and research they stimulate 
are another hopeful element in the correctional proc 
ess. To you who are beginning a career in this field, 
or are even midway along in it, as a well-beaten vet 
eran, I advise you to go back to the universities and 
study and reflect and think and, when your time 
comes, act with strength. 


Yes, there are some hopeful and promising elements 
in this field of law enforcement and community pro- 
tection. There are many more than I take your time 
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Let me, however, just list some 


to comment upon. 
of the other hopeful elements: The church, insightful 
legislators, our prudent, intelligent and courageous 
police, private’ and public welfare agencies, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, boys clubs, service clubs, the personnel 


of the courts, and others. All these make up the 
fabric of hopefulness, since these are part and parcel of 
the social order. 

The great resource is always good people, people 
who see life with depth of insight and recognize, to 
use an old phrase, but for the Grace of God that they 
too might be on the wrong side of the cold, steel bars. 
Good people are an asset in everything and provide 
a hopeful element in the correctional process. 

And now, a word of review. Differing with poet 
Shipiro and other pessimists of this moment in history, 
I find hopeful elements in the life around us and 
even in the field of crime control. I am not amazed 
that in a country which permits the freedoms we have 
that there are 185,000 people in prison and that about 
a million pass through jails each year. The immensity 
of our crime problem, sad as it is, is the overhead we 
pay for the unusual freedom of individual choice per- 
mitted by a young, dynamic democracy for 176 mil- 
lion people. While crime is tragically perplexing and 
a problem for which we still seek answers, progress in 
the treatment of the’ offender at least, can be noted 
in many areas. The implication of the Durham case, 
an up-to-date penal code, biological chemistry, en- 
docrinology, probation and parole, trained police, 
universities, research of many kinds, preventive pro- 
grams, enlightened prison management, and good 
people who care—these are the bulwarks and the 
hopeful elements in the correctional process. 


IACP Helps Judge Citation Awards 


The IACP was represented on the judging commit- 
tee for the National Safety Council’s 1957 Citation 
Awards, recently given to six individuals and 12 
organizations. 

The awards are made annually to individuals and 
organizations in recognition of outstanding public 
support of traffic safety. The assistance and support 
given to officials in putting the Action Program for 
Traffic Safety to work at community and state levels 
is an important factor in the judging. 

Winners of six individual citations are: 

Mrs. Homer Bryant, Coffeyville, Kan., president, 
Coffeyville Safety Council. 

Mrs. B. V. Todd, Jennings, La., national safety 
chairman, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

W. F. Leonard, Dallas, Texas, safety supervisor, the 
Southland Corp. 

Francis L. Benevides, Hilo, Hawaii, manager, Com- 
munity Chest. 

Mrs. Arvil L. Stark, Salt Lake City, Utah, safety 
chairman, Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Sherburne Prescott, of Greenwich, Conn., and Hobe 
Sound, Fla., retired financier. 

Winners of 12 organization citations are: 

Civitan International, Birmingham, Ala. 

Kiwanis International, Chicago, III. 
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per, Va. 


Youngstown Federation of Women’s Clubs, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. 
New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, New 
ark, N. J. 


Modesto Insurance Agents’ Association, Modesto, 


Calif. 
Red Owl Stores, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 


Chemstrand Corporation Nylon Plant, Pensacola, 


Fla. 
Lone Star Ordnance Plant, Texarkana, Texas. 
United States Air Force, Washington, D. C. 
Navy-Memphis Motor Vehicle Safety Council, Mem 
phis, Tenn. 
United States Post Office Department, Washington, 
mB. ©. 





Representing the IACP on the judging committee 
for the National Safety Council’s 1957 Citation Awards 
was L. J. McEnnis, Jr. (seated, third from left), di 
rector of publications for the IACP Traffic Division, 
who served as chairman. Six individual and 12 o1 
ganization awards were made. 

Other judges shown are, seated, |. to r., Matthew C. 
Sielski, director, Safety and Traffic Engineering, Chi- 
cago Motor Club; R. C. Salisbury, director, Safety 
Division, Motor Vehicle Department of Wisconsin; 
Mr. McEnnis; A. E. Florio, professor of Safety Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; and Mrs. Marie M. 
Daugherty, director of women’s activities, American 
Farm Bureau. 

Standing, 1. to r., Jack Grieg, 
National Safety Council, who assisted the judges; The 
Rev. Dr. Vernon H. MacNeill, executive secretary, 
Illinois Council of Churches; and Emerson H. West- 
wick, field representative, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 


public education, 


Illinois Studies License Plates 


Illinois has begun what is described as the nation’s 
first comprehensive study of auto license plates. 

The work is being done by the University of Illinois 
for the secretary of state. Initial goals of the study 
are to determine what needs are served by the plates 
and how these needs can best be met. 

In addition to determining what information should 
be on the plates, topics to be studied include plate 
materials, frequency of issue, and the use of one o1 
two plates. —Automotive News 
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ALL NEW: Check this 


List of New Books for Your 
Department . . . 





TRANSPORTATION OF THE INJURED by Carl B. Young, 
Jr. Importance of ‘‘on-the-spot"’ first aid care and the 
requirements of a good emergency ambulance service 
are thoroughly outlined. To be published summer 1958. 


POLICE PROMOTION QUIZZER by Paul B. Weston and 
Harry P. McCann. How to pass police promotion tests; 
a self-teaching manual; fifty trial examinations; one 
thousand questions and answers. To be published fall 
1958 


CAR CLOUTING by Alfred T. Nelson and Howard E. 
Smith. Contains the first and most complete study of 
a plain clothes tactic developed under the supervision 
of the authors and termed ‘‘contingent surveillance.” 
To be published summer 1958 


THE OFFICER SPEAKS IN PUBLIC by Everett M. King. 
The officer is guided along a progressive path in 
analyzing the elements of speech, researching, proving, 
stimulating, demonstrating. Pub. May ‘58, 184 pp. 
(Police Science Series), Cloth, $5.75 


FROM ARREST TO RELEASE by Marshall Houts. An in- 
valuable description of the processes of criminal justice 
as they operate in actual practice. To be published 
summer 1958 


COURTROOM MEDICINE by Marshall Houts. A_ basic 
anatomical approach to medical subjects for laymen. 
Discusses diagnosis, causation, treatment, and prognosis. 
To be published fall 1958 


STATISTICS ESSENTIAL FOR POLICE EFFICIENCY by John 
|. Griffin. Shows how the police function can be carried 
out more efficiently with the application of modern 
statistical methods. To be published summer 1958. 


CRIME AND THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH by J. Paul de 
River. A clinical and psychological study of the sexual 
psychopath and his overt behavior. To be published 
summer 1958. 


EVIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS by James V. P. Conway. A 
valuable discussion of the investigative philosophy and 
techniques which are vital to successful solution of cases 
involving document problems. To be published fall 1958 


FIELD INTERROGATION by Allen P. Bristow. A descrip- 
tion of methods and techniques used to select subjects 
for field interrogation, to observe and _ recognize 
criminal traits, and to evaluate documents of identifi- 
cation. To be published summer 1958 





ACADEMY LECTURES ON LIE DETECTION compiled and 
edited by V. A. Leonard. Features new ideas, pro- 
cedures, and methods which enable the polygraph 
examiner to improve his skills and proficiency in the 
use of polygraph techniques. Volume II pub. '58, 168 
pp., Cloth, $5.75. Volume | also available ($3.75). 


DAILY TRAINING BULLETIN: Volume Il. Los Angeles 
Police Department, W. H. Parker, Chief of Police. A 
permanent reference to enable officers to prepare for 
advancement by assisting them in knowing, understand- 
ing and applying approved policies, rules, procedures, 
and techniques. Pub. '57, 304 pp. (7x10), 232 il., 
Cloth, $8.50. Volume | also available ($7.50). 


SOURCEBOOK ON PROBATION, PAROLE, AND PAR- 
DONS by Charles L. Newman. Brings together an 
outstanding array of authors from authoritative sources 
with the best published material in the areas of proba- 
tion, parole, and pardons. Pub. '58, 348 pp., Cloth, 
$7.50 


POLICE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT by A. C. Germann. 
Suggests in clear and simple language how police per- 
sonnel management can be made effective, and its 
contents are applicable to all law enforcement organi- 
zations regardless of size. Pub. ‘58, 260 pp., 2 il., 
Cloth, $6.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TOOL MARKS, FIREARMS AND 
THE STRIAGRAPH by John E. Davis. Presents for the 
first time in book form a consideration of micro-contour 
analysis in criminalistics with emphasis upon the stria- 
graph, and a discussion of the potential value of the 
many identification features revealed through its appli- 
cation. Pub. '58, 302 pp., 145 il., (Police Science 
Series), Cloth, $8.50 


POLICE PLANNING by O. W. Wilson. Guides the police 
planner whether it be to decide how many policemen 
to send to arrest a burglar or routing traffic in down- 
town New York City. 2nd Ed. pub. '58, 564 pp., 11 il., 
Cloth, $8.75 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PATROLMAN by Floyd N. Heffron. 
Written to supply the patrolman with a good working 
knowledge of the most acceptable methods of handling 
evidence and providing for its proper preservation and 
examination. Pub. '58, 192 pp., 16 il., (Police Science 
Series), Cloth, $5.75 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE CRIMINAL by John M. Mac- 
donald. A guide to psychiatric examinations for the 
criminal courts. Spans every aspect of criminal forensic 
psychiatry. Pub. '58, 244 pp., Cloth, $5.50 
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Swift and Certain Punishment the Most Effective Deterrent 





Whe Speake For 


Law reud Onder? 


By CHIEF EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Department of Police 
Police Headuarters 
Santa Ana, California 


There are those who hold that law enforcement’s 
sole responsibility with respect to crime and punish- 
ment is the collection, preservation and presentation 
of evidence in court. They aver that the sentencing 
(or the lack thereof) is solely the business of the 
court and of no concern to police departments. 


If this be true, then law enforcement should not 
include crime prevention as one of its functions. Is 
not swift and certain punishment still regarded as an 
important crime preventive and deterrent? We are 
only spinning our wheels if we set up expensive and 
elaborate police machinery to prevent crime by the 
formation of bureau upon bureau to work with, to 
“treat,” to mother and father young criminals, and 
to acquiesce in further “treatment” by other appointed 
individuals and groups who but continue, ad infini- 
tum, the same methods and processes which have 
failed successively over the years. The whole system 
is a denial of the premise that swift and certain punish- 
ment is one of the most effective deterrents to the 
commission of crime. 


Since we are vitally concerned with the alarming 
rise in crime, it is important that we do not become 
cowed into submission because of the erroneous belief 
that our courts and the legal profession are omni- 
potent. In our political system the judicial is but 
one branch of the government, and no more sacrosanct 
than the other two. Agreed that their decisions are 
binding, yet they themselves are not infallible. Their 
political backgrounds before they don the black robes 
are ample proof of that. In one of His public ad- 
dresses, Our Lord excoriated lawyers specifically: 
“Woe to you lawyers for you have oppressed men with 
burdens and have not touched those burdens with 
one of your fingers . . . because you have taken away 
the key of knowledge; you have not entered yourselves 
and those who were entering, you have hindered.” 


This is a serious indictment because it accuses the 
lawyers of taking away the very “key” of knowledge, 
and in doing so, have prevented those who were enter- 
ing in. Thus, the lawyers have reduced interpreta- 
tion of the law to a mass of confusion about which 
they themselves admit a paucity of understanding. 
How often has the experienced police officer heard 
from prosecutors, defense counsels, judges on the 
bench, city and county attorneys, state and federal 
attorneys general: “The law is not clear on that 
point.” With the thousands of attorneys who com- 
prise most of our legislative bodies on all levels of 
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government, why is the law so muddled and unclear? 
Our entire citizenry depends upon such men as thes¢ 
to make it clear and understandable. Yet, as was 
said two thousand years ago, they have taken away 
the key of knowledge. 


And the key? The moral and natural law, upon 
which all law must be predicated, and from the Author 
of which all law and all lawyers derive their authority. 


Recently, the bar association of one of our great 
states publicly stated that a recommendation made 
by the bar’s board of governors for the inclusion of 
a legal ethics course in law schools “proved imprac- 
tical.” “But,” he added, “the idea behind this sugges 
tion seems to be very sound,” and concluded that the 
subject of legal ethics should be ‘treated as one ol 
general and current interest.” 


Perhaps the good spokesman did not mean to be 
condescending about legal ethics, but his language 
is not very convincing: Impractical? ‘‘seems’ sound? 
Of “current” interest? To the layman a study of legal 
ethics is basic and essential—not impractical—and cei 
tainly there is no question about its soundness. As for 
its interest, it is not only current, but abiding. It is 
of the essence. Without it, as has been profoundly 
said: ‘““The law becomes nothing more than an attor- 
ney’s cloak, woven from the flimsy fabric of legalistic 
phraseology, artfully draped about the shoulders ol 
arbitrary power.” Decisions and opinions thus be 
come hypothetical, not categorical, convenient tools ol 
expediency not binding on all for the ultimate pre 
servation of society. 


Law enforcement, throughout its ranks, must re- 
main constantly wary lest it likewise become confused, 
hence, undermined and weakened, or to use a modern 
colloquialism, “brainwashed,”’ by the disciples of the 
philosophy of “flux.’” Often these blind leaders of 
the blind are unaware that they are leading us astray. 
The diabolical part of their blindness is that they 
know it not, but go about crying lo here, lo there, with 
specious circumfusion, yet, if perseveringly pursued, 
exhaust themselves with the inevitable, however im 
perious, “I don’t know.” Amazingly enough, they 
puff with pride at this monumental admission of basic 
ignorance as though it were worthy of praise. They 
do not know—because they have taken away the key 
of knowledge and will not use it themselves—nor do 
they know that this is the greatest crime of all. Rather, 
they have made a cult of highsounding sophism on 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 


l Our 1956 catalog available to all law 
next to the best! enforcers. Write for your copy. 


Sirchie Modei X | 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$86°° ree 
X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $44°° 


Dealers) 





Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 


or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 


1 Cut Film Holder since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


Pg wo hag daa As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/,x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 


in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8 Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Caialog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4x3Y%, and 34%4x4% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SIR CHINE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 
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individual bases, each enamored of, and adherent to, 


his own glib opinions and interpretations. A wiser 


generation will properly evaluate this conglomeration 
of barren verbiage as legalized anarchy or political 
agnosticism. Today, however, college and university 
professors, as well as lawyers and judges, espouse this 
pragmatic philosophy. 


Thus, many take it for granted that the actions 
and decisions of all public figures are no longer ac- 
countable to moral judgment. Rather, goodness is 
synonymous with expediency and utilitarianism. Since 
these, of course, are always relative, they deny the 
very right of the existence of the absolute, mainly 
because it would destroy their own intellectual pride 
and their hold upon power and prestige. Pharisaical, 
isn t it? 

Their reasoning, of course, is not only fallacious, 
but somewhat fatuous, since in denying the existence 
of absolutes, they make that very statement an abso- 
lute. Perhaps the natural law is too little understood. 
Many assume that it is religious. This is not so, and 
it applies and is accepted in areas of the world where 
religion has never been taught. It is, as it says it is, 
“natural”—innate; inborn; discernible to reason. It 
does, however, record that empirical man alters it at 
his own peril. “It does suppose that metaphysics is 
as important as physics or psychology. It does imply 
that the human spirit can see more than the pheno- 
mena of reality. It is an affirmation that there is a 
public philosophy:”— (Weigel). The inexorable fact 
is that our very survival as a free nation is dependent 
upon its recognition and practice in all branches of 
government, but especially in the judicial branch, 
which interprets the laws under which we are bound 
to live. 


Until the courts pluck the beam from their own 
eyes, one needs not the gift-of clairvoyance to discern 
that the crime rate, both juvenile and adult, will con- 
tinue to spiral like a cyclonic tower of Babel, the 
while we prate about it with a confusion of words 
which have lost their very meaning. Unless there is 
an absolute moral standard, how is it possible to com- 
municate morally with one another? Humanitari- 
anism without the moral and natural law is knowledge 
without its key. We are dispossessed by those who 
have taken away the key and who will not enter in 
themselves. Hence, Heaven's free subjects of their 
rights dispute, lest God Himself should seem too 
absolute. And yet, in law, as in all erudition, one 
rule applies to all above the sod, (else we shall reap the 
whirlwind of perdition) : The moral and the natural 
law of God. 


Position Open 


Director of Public Safety. The city of Pontiac, Mich., 
pop. 84,000, is seeking well-qualified, outstanding 
candidates for post of director of public safety to con- 
trol and manage its police and fire departments. 


Applications should be directed to Mr. W. K. Will- 
man, City Manager, City Hall, Pontiac, Mich. 


16 JuLy, 1958 
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At the Detroit Police Precinct Traffic Award lunch 
eon were, from left, Inspector James Hopper, com 
mander of the Second Precinct, 1957 award winner; 


A. G. DeLorenzo, vice president for public relations, 


General Motors Corporation, who made the presen 
tation on behalf of the Detroit Traffic Coordinating 


Committee; Police Commissioner Edward S. Piggins, 


and Director of Traffic William Polkinghorn. 


(The remarks presented here were made by A. G. 
DeLorenzo, vice president for public relations, Gene 
al Motors Corporation, at a luncheon honoring the 
winner of the third annual precinct traffic safety 
award, sponsored by the Detroit ‘Traffic Coordinating 
Committee. The award goes to the Detroit Police 
Department precinct judged to have done the best 
and most consistent job of driver and pedestrian en- 
forcement during the year, coupled with a good re- 
duction in accidents. Winner for 1957 was the Second 
Precinct, commanded by Insp. James Hopper.) 


Making awards for outstanding achievement is 
always pleasant. It is doubly so when the achievement 
has a significant bearing on public welfare. And that 
is certainly the case here, as we salute a unit of the 
Detroit Police Department for its effective traffic pro 
gram in 1957. 

Such a program is naturally of vital interest to us. 
We build cars and trucks to help enjoy better living 
No one deplores more than we do the curtailment of 
this enjoyment by the tragic and needless toll of trafh 
accidents. 

As a result, we conduct a broad program in sup 
port of greater traffic safety. 

One part of this program concerns our own primary 
responsibility—the continuing improvement of the in 
herent safety of the automobile. ‘To this end, we carry 
on extensive research, development and testing ope1 
ations. 

The other part of our program is promotion ol 
safe and efficient use of motor vehicles. This involves 
a broad variety of projects, ranging from participation 
in the Traffic Safety Association of Detroit to nation 
wide public education programs such as our current 
“Aim to Live” campaign against the hazards of dark 
ness. 


However, ours can only be a supporting role. The 
major burden of the front line attack on traffic ac- 
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cidents falls on public authorities—the police, courts, 
traffic engineers, schools, and others directly concerned 
with this critical problem. 

In pressing this attack, no agency has a more diffi- 
cult nor more critically important role than the po- 
lice department. 

The traffic accident problem is generally recognized 
as being primarily a human behavior problem. It 
can be solved only by a program which puts strong 
emphasis on this fact. 

This calls for intelligent, aggressive and sustained 
performance of the primary function of the police in 
this field—traffic law enforcement. We can and 
should employ many other means to encourage skill- 
ful and prudent behavior in trafic. But it would be 
wholly unrealistic to expect maximum gains without 
taking full advantage of the deterrent and corrective 
influence of good enforcement. 

Because of this, we consider the financial support 
we are giving through the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation to the traffic police programs of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and the North- 
western University Traffic Institute as one of our 
most productive investments in highway safety. 

The police here in Detroit—and the courts too, I 
hasten to add—have made an impressive and grati- 
fying demonstration of the public benefits that accrue 
from sound traffic law enforcement. Their work has 
unquestionably been a major factor in the achieve- 
ment of this city’s outstanding traffic safety record. 


Although you in the field of enforcement may un- 
derstandably sometimes doubt it, I firmly believe that 
the overwhelming majority of citizens endorse the 
job you are doing. They are neither indifferent to 
traffic hazards nor opposed to essential corrective 
measures. Public opinion is with you—not with 
reckless drivers. 

I am therefore sure that the men of the police pre- 
cinct we honor today are applauded by many more 
Detroiters than just those gathered here. 

This award—as I said earlier—carries special signi- 
ficance because it represents achievement in the most 
important of all endeavors: the protection of human 
life. And the achievement of the men who won it 
is the more impressive because of the competition they 
had. You've got to be really good to be the best pre- 
cinct on traffic safety in the Detroit Police Depart 
ment! 


Overnight Parking Fee Proposed 


Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia has 
revived his plan to charge some 350,000 automobile 
owners for all-night curb parking privileges. ‘‘Streets 
are so congested with stored cars in many areas that 
delivery service is hampered, street cleaning and main- 
tenance are almost impossible, and the flow of trafhc 
seriously delayed,” said the mayor. “Therefore, streets 
must be returned to their intended use.” 

The mayor suggests a $40 a year all-night parking 
fee. He said revenues from the fee, similar to the plan 
adopted in Milwaukee in 1950, could be used to build 
off-street parking facilities to help reduce traffic con- 
gestion. These facilities could be in the form of meter- 
ed lots and small garages at 80 sites in various parts of 
the city. His plan has met with vigorous opposition 


from auto clubs and automobile owners. 
—American Municipal News 








ANNOUNCING 


New Circular Light Unit for 





ideal for closeup shadowless 
lighting applications 


Here is the latest addition to the versatile Strobo- 
flash electronic flash equipment. The new Circular 
Light Unit answers the need for soft, shadowless 
closeup lighting. The light mounts directly on the 
camera lens, surrounding the object being photo- 
graphed in evenly distributed light. Every police 
photography department will find it indispensable 
for closeup copying of fingerprints, stamps, fraudu- 
lent checks, stains, photographic prints and other 
pieces of evidence 

The Circular Light is designed to operate with the 
power packs of Strobofiash I, II, III and IV, provid- 
ing your department with the most complete line 
of electronic flash components available. Check 
your local Graflex dealer for the many ways that 
Stroboflash and the Pacemaker Speed Graphic 45 
are serving police departments across the country. 
Or write Dept. PC-78, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N. Y., for a free copy of “Police Photography with 
the Pacemaker Graphic.” 

The Pacemaker Graphic 45 with its long extension 
bellows permits full-size (1:1) copying with stand- 
ard lenses and magnified copying with shorter 
focal length lenses 


*Trade Mark 
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CHIEF BOB MURRAY HONORED 


Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., third vice president of 
the IACP, was selected by the Chatterbox Club, a 
civic organization of business and professional men, 
for its annual “man-of-the year” award. 


rHE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


April 22, 1958 


Dear Chief Murray: 


It is a pleasure to join your friends in paying 
tribute to your record as Superintendent of 
the Washington Metropolitan Police Department. 


A great department of law enforcement does not 
come into being without great leadership. This 
is your highest commendation. In the familiar 
words of the Army Manual, you have built up a 
splendid force of men and women "in such a man- 
ner that they give you their voluntary obedience, 
confidence, respect, loyalty and cooperation. "' 


I am delighted to add my congratulations on this 
occasion, 


Sincerely, 


A) ong tN Ona hess 


Chief Robert V. Murray 
Superintendent 
Washington Metropolitan 
Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Above is letter received from President Eisenhower 
marking the occasion. Recently, for the first time 
in the history of Congress, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution commending Chief Murray. The 
resolution reads: 


“Whereas, Chief of Police Robert V. Murray, of 
the Metropolitan Police force of the District of Colum- 
bia, has rendered outstanding services to the Nation’s 
Capital in the field of law enforcement: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


“Resolved, That the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representatives hereby 
commends Chief of Police Robert V. Murray, ol 
the Metropolitan Police force of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the distinguished service he has rendered 
as the chief law enforcement officer of the Nation’s 
Capital, and the Committee also commends and ap- 
proves his administration of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia. 


18 JULY 


“Resolved, That the Chairman of the Committee 
is authorized to have prepared and to present to Chiel 
of Police Robert V. Murray an appropriate replica 
of this resolution and to extend to him the sincere 
best wishes of the Committee for continued success in 
his administration of the Metropolitan Police force 
of the District of Columbia.” 

The resolution was signed by Representative John 
L. McMillan, chairman, and each member of the 
Committee. 


Traffic Education Unit Formed in the 
New York City Police Department 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy of the 
New York City Police Department has announced 
the formation of a Traffic Police Education Unit to 
operate within the Traffic Division of the Depart- 
ment. 

Traffic safety education, said the commissioner, 
is vital for public acceptance of law enforcement by 
the police and to impress upon the public the need 
for their own safety while on the streets and highway. 

Commissioner Kennedy said the aim of the new 
unit is to enroll safety-minded motorists who recog 
nize the moral responsibility inherent in the opera 
tion of the motor vehicle and who understand _ the 
necessity for ‘defensive driving” in reducing traffic 
accidents. 

The Education Unit, under the direction of As 
sistant Chief Inspector John J. King, commanding 
ofhcer, Traffic Division, will be staffed by police pei 
sonnel who are qualified as public speakers by edu 
cation and experience and who are traffic accident 
investigators or special traffic law enforcement officers 
with the Task -.Force of the Traffic Division. 

These officers will be available for speaking engag 
ments upon invitation from service clubs, religious, 
fraternal and educational associations, as well as 
other interested groups. 

To supplement the speaking engagements, the ofh 
cers will be equipped to present traffic safety films 
and demonstrate devices for the chemical testing for 
intoxication and other safety equipment. The unit 
also will be available to present a mock trial indi 
cating the arrest procedure and the functions of all 
concerned in a prosecution of driving while intoxi 
cated case. 

Where each police officer from the Education Unit 
appears, his audience will be asked to subscribe to 
the following safe driving pledge: 

“I realize that police alone cannot avert all of the 
tragedy created by the improper operation of motot 
vehicles on the highways. I therefore pledge myself 
to abide by the following moral precepts of safe driv 
ing: 

l. I recognize my obligation to respect the lives 

and rights of others. 

2. I accept my responsibility toward all users of 

the highway, particularly pedestrians. 

3. I am ready to impose upon myself a strict dis- 
cipline conforming to accepted principles of safe 
driving.” 
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Selecting Our Main Tools 
Preycholegical 
Evaluation 


By CHIEF GEORGE A. OTLEWIS 
Chicago Park District Police 
Chicago, Illinois 


Most police agencies exercise great care in selecting 
their equipment—from small arms to large vehicles. 
The main tool of police work, however, the man him- 
self, too often has been neg- 
lected in questions pertaining 
to his emotional life. 

Early in May, 1957 the Chi- 
cago Park District Police De- 
partment embarked on a nov- 
el project. Its class of 90 
trainees was evaluated by Dr. 
Gerald D. Atlas, head of the 
Medical Unit of the Chicago 
Park District and Dr. Arnold 
Abrams, a clinical psycholog- 
ist, by means of various 
screening devices. 

Chief Otlewis The test technique consist- 
ed of an itemized scale of 160 items devised by M. 
Zaks of Northwestern University Medical School. The 
items were given previously to thousands of people 
with a wide variety of emotional disturbances. From 
the results it is possible to determine whether or noi 
deep-seated emotional disturbance is probable. Such 
traits as suicidal tendencies, sexual deviations and 
withdrawal tendencies are indicated by this device. 
Chere is also a built-in lie detector in the test: several 
questions are included which almost one hundred 
per cent of those tested answer in a certain way. Peo- 
ple who lie in the test will invariably lie in these 
partic ulai questions also. 

Out of the recruit class of 90 officers, we were able 
to screen out 14 who showed mild to severe emotional 
disturbances. Subsequently, these 14 men were given 
more intensive tests in which the techniques employed 
were those generally used in the most advanced psy- 
chiatric units. The results indicated that two of the 
men were seriously disturbed. The remainder was 
classified as to the severity of disturbance—several with 
excessive ‘daydreaming’ tendencies; several with ex- 
cesive body complaints and preoccupations, and several 
with sexual problems. 

\t this point the behavior of the 14 men was 
checked with the lieutenant in charge of the police 
school and the instructors, who, for a period of five 
weeks, had very close contact with all the men. In at 
least 10 of the 14 cases the lieutenant and the instruc- 
tors picked out the same men as those who showed 
some deviation or disturbance in class. 

Because of the severity of their emotional disturb- 
ance, two men were encouraged to resign from the 
service. The remaining 12 were seen in a therapeutic 
relationship for periods ranging from one month to 
six months depending on the severity of the disturb- 
ance. All responded well and were able to function 
as efficient police officers. 

These procedures are applicable not only to new 
recruits but to veteran policemen. By determining 
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emotional patterns we can forestall breakdown and 
help the mildly disturbed to function better. A police- 
man represents a great investment in time, money, 
and experience. He is not easily replaced. The most 
valuable asset of the police department—the man him- 
self—is thus assured protection against one of the most 
serious ailments known to man. Because of the ex- 
treme stress of police life, emotional breakdown is 
one of the occupational hazards of such work. The 
protection afforded by initial psychological evaluation 
and treatment extends into the community itself where 
each policeman performs daily. It is believed that 
such a program would be applicable to every police 
department in this country and prove to be extremely 
beneficial. 


A Brief Glance 


Shackle 
Aistory 


By CHARLES J. RUBENS 
7815 Oakwood Avenue 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Handcufts and legirons having been tools of the 
trade in enlorcing law, a brief look at the fascinating 
history of shackles may be of interest to readers of 
The Police Chief. 

The first gyves were accouterments of the ignoble 
institutions of slavery and war and, although crude 
in craftsmanship, were without doubt effective. 

Wedges of wood or metal rivets were used, or a 
small ring of metal formed to close an eye, serving 
effectively as padlocks. 

Galley slaves were held by what was known as 
Bilbos, a device by which a rod passed through wrist- 
lets holding a gang of men. 


Che grim dungeons were often reinforced by chain- 
ing the prisoner to the wall by a neck collar or ankle 
fetter. Siberian convicts were shackled for life with 
rivets, a heart link in the center indicating the life 
term. 

England was one of the pioneers in manufacturing 
shackles, and, oddly, still uses and sells a relatively 
ancient fetter for prison and enforcement use. 


With the progress of police science and equipment, 
inventors set to work devising improved manacles. 
The United States led the field with a large numbe1 
of patents issued. One of the pioneers was a police 
ofhcer, Captain Bean of the Boston force (no gag 
intended!) . Daley, a Californian, invented a cuff that 
once saw wide use and was official with the Mounties. 
One early make is still in some use in both New York 
and Chicago. The big advance came, however, about 
1912 when Carney developed the revolving jaw idea. 
That feature, found today in well known makes of 
handcufts, eliminates pocket or belt lockout prior to 
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Some “old-timers” in the author’s shackle collection. 
In the center is the Iron Mitten. 


actual use, making possible quick and easy applica 
tion without necessity of first unlocking the cuff with 
key. 

Thumbcuffs probably date from the French Revo 
lution and in the modern form sold by some dealers 
is effective if applied tight enough—to a cruel degre« 
in some cases. I believe the FBI once experimented 
with them but evidently found them wanting. 


Ball-and-chain and the ankle weight, known as 
the Oregon Boot, were once used on road gangs and 
on convicts in transport. A good legiron can accom 
plish the same purpose and more humanely and safely 


Straightjackets and wet sheets have been used on 
the insane for ages. A Wisconsin inventor's line ol 
improved and humane restraints consists of belts, 
mitts and muffs. Approved practice today is a heavy 
canvas sheet and cot wristlets. 


An odd circumstance is that of a Union sergeant 
in the War Between the States who died in a Con 
federate cell wearing the one-piece shackle he had 
invented some time before. 


One of the oddest cuffs ever designed was the Iron 
Mitten. Despite its security advantages, it was not 
too practical and its use was not adopted to any great 
extent. Strictly speaking, the Iron Claw, invented 
by a detective, is not a handcuff but a very effective 
come-along. 


The bulkiest cuff in use is the German regulation 
D. P. One of the most secure is the French Rivolier, 
so called because it is individually keyed, yet this can 
be a handicap in releasing a. suspect at the station 
or otherwise. 


Since there are few or no criminal Houdinis, police 
olficers may properly be more concerned in appre 
hending crooks than over escapes! 
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Keeping Trouble at a Minimum 


“Teamwork 


Tu Naples 


By GABE BUONAURO, Staff Writer 
European Edition, Stars and Stripes 
HQ, United States Army, Europe 


Civilian and military police in bustling port cities 
such as Naples, frequently visited by US and other 
fleets, continually look for ways and means to mini 
mize incidents involving civilians and military person 
nel. Naples, however, has gone far in improving its 
situation. 


During the early part of 1957, the US Naval Sup 
port Activity’s senior shore patrol officer and Naples 
police-officials hit on an idea which was inaugurated 
on an experimental basis. The experiment was to 
utilize a joint patrol, Italian police and the perma- 
nent shore patrol, in canvassing the city’s busiest sec- 
tions. 


The joint patrol has since become a successful oper- 
ation and is now standard SOP with the SP detach- 
ment and the local law enforcement agency. The pa- 
trols are equipped to handle any situation that might 
arise involving US military personnel and the civilians 
or with any other personnel, military or civilian. Pres- 
tige, always an important element, has also increased 
with the presence of an Italian policeman which de- 
monstrates the cooperation and vigilance existing. 

Early each evening in the Support Activity’s per- 
manent shore patrol headquarters, strategically located 
beneath Naples’ Central Post Office building, a group 
of SPs assembles to hear the instructions from the duty 
chief. Following the briefing, the patrolmen join 
their overly familiar Italian partner for a night’s tour 
of duty. 


On evenings when the fleet hits town—which might 
be just any night of the week—temporary shore patrol- 
men are sent ashore by the visiting fleet where they're 
then paired off with an experienced Italian policeman, 
adding to the permanent force of joint patrols. 

Before being introduced to their night’s working 
partner, the “one-night” SPs fall in at Naples’ main 
wharf where they’re thoroughly briefed on the purpose 
of their duties and inspected by the Permanent Shore 
Patrol Division Officer, Lt (jg) Gino D’Ippolito, and 
the night chief. 

Shortly after being dismissed a temporary SP quick- 
ly gets to know his co-worker and is ready to begin 
the patrol when the fleet’s liberty begins. The Italian 
patrolman, who can usually speak enough English to 
carry on a conversation, tries to make the sailor 
probably on his first stop in Naples—feel at ease. 

In the course of the patrol, the Italian gives a small- 
scale tour of his own. Well oriented himself, the 
policeman has learned that this serves as a successful 
means to fostering Italian-American friendship. The 
sailor in turn does his part—in most instances without 
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PIONEERS IN THE FIELD... 
NOW WITH THESE 
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The Speed-Watch is the simplest, most accurate, and 
best way for checking speed. Operator of the new 
Speed-Watch has only to flip the single toggle switch. 
Automatically the Speed-Watch will time the vehicle 
as it passes between two road tubes and the speed 
registered will be shown in M.P.H. on a large, 
clear dial. 

Speed-Watch has international distribution and is 
widely used by many State 
Police departments. Over 1500 
users will testify to the fine per- 
formance and gratifying results 
of Speed-Watch. 

Available in 22 foot field dis- 
tance for automatic operation; 
66 foot for both automatic and 
manual operation and 132 foot 
for manual operation only. 

Buy the pioneer in the 
field . . . Speed-Watch 


Proven by over 1500 users... 
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A joint patrol of US Navy SPs and an Italian police- 
man check a Naples night spot. 


even knowing—for the vital relations setup. The 
joint patrol, therefore, serves another major purpose. 


The permanent shore patrolmen, highly trained, 
become motorized while the fleet’s SPs perform their 
regular duties of walking the “beat.” When liberty 
ends, the temporary patrolmen are sent back to their 
ships and the permanent force returns to headquar- 
ters to finish out the shift. At any hour they must be 
ready to speed to any part of the port city from their 
central location. 


Driving to the scene of an accident or answering a 
call for aid requires each shore patrolman to know 
the maze of Naples’ streets and alleys almost as well 
as those in his home town. He almost has to famili- 
arize himself with the detachment’s own known list 
of “short cuts” to avoid the congested streets and reach 
his destination in time to render necessary assistance. 


When answering a call an Italian interpreter, one 
of two employed by the Naval Support Activity, ac- 
companies the patrolmen in the event a language 
problem arises. If necessary, the specially trained in- 
terpreter submits a written report of his own to the 
night duty chief. 


Deployed in a port city such as Naples, a popular 
attraction among US military personnel and civilians 
throughout Europe, brings the detachment into con- 
tact with a wide variety of cases which other military 
police outfits rarely or never encounter. In a majority 
of the cases, the shore patrol works hand in glove 
with the local law enforcement agency. 


The shore patrol division officer, D’Ippolito, proud- 
ly speaks of the merits of the joint patrol and of his 
own men. “The success of the patrol,” D’Ippolito 
said, “speaks for itself. It’s an example of what co- 
operation and the determination to help can produce. 
The joint patrols are there to help visitors enjoy 
their stay in Naples and prevent incidents before 
they occur. I am sure their goals can be borne out 
by the persons who have had the pleasure of coming 
in contact with them.” 

JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 


Nw 
Nm 
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Steady—Not Sporadic—Enforcement 
Kecommeuded 


“leclhucgued 


(Editor’s note: The traffic safety results that good 
steady enforcement have helped to make possible in 
Michigan are recounted in this statement from the 
bulletin of the Traffic Safety Association of Detroit. 
In it Commissioner Joseph A. Childs tells the role of 
the Michigan State Police in the state’s life-saving 
program.) 


Stunts, drives, traffic check blockades, and publicity 
gimmicks are only temporary expedients used by 
undermanned and under-equipped police agencies. 
Over the long haul, the steady day-in-and-day-out 
trafic law enforcement program has proved to be the 
most effective. It is scientific and not glamorous. 
It is selective and not spectacular. It may not attract 
attention, but it gets results. 


This is a view shared by the International Asso 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, the Northwestern University Traffic In 
stitute, the Michigan State University Highway Tral- 
fic Safety Center, and the Traffic Safety Association 
(of Detroit) , as well as many other organizations and 
police agencies. 

It is based on the recommended Action Program ol 
the President’s Highway Safety Conference, conside1 
ed by law enfgrcement officials as the “bible,” which 
has this to say about sporadic campaigns: 


“Enforcement efforts must be exerted on a _ sus 
tained, consistent basis at all times. Alternating pe 
riods of inactivity and enforcement ‘drives’ are in- 
effective highly undesirable practices which 
must not be employed as stimulants to enforcement 
effort.” 


Proof of the validity of the recommended enlorce 
ment practices is indicated in a recent accident report 
of the Michigan State Police that during the last 27 
months nearly 500 lives have been saved in traffic. 
The State Police, while long advocates of selective 
and sustained enforcement, never really got its pro 
gram off the ground until 1956 when, as the result of 
legislative action, increased manpower and equipment 
enabled full implementation of a state-wide effective 
program. 

Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, in explaining the 
traffic techniques of the Michigan State Police, point 
ed out that no one single agency or activity can eve} 
be given credit for the success of a traffic accident 
prevention program. Engineering and education go 
hand in glove with enforcement efforts, he said, 
adding: 


“One of the major parts of Michigan's program in 
the last two years has been driver control—representing 
in a large measure the total enforcement efforts—con 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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sisting of driver improvement activities of the Secretary 
of State’s office, traffic court conferences, driver edu- 
cation administered through the Department of Pub 
lic Instruction, and the sustained and scientific trafhe 
law enforcement programs of the various police 
agencies throughout the state. 

“The part played by the State Police is to enforce 
traffic laws on 93,000 miles of rural highways, espe 
cially on the major state trunkline highways. 

“During 1955 there was a 13 per cent increase in 
motor vehicle fatalities in Michigan—2,004 _ traffic 
deaths. The accident trend was up. The public and 
official clamor for action and programming was being 
heard and the special session of the Michigan Legis- 
lature in November of that year enacted several im- 
portant changes. It authorized additional troopers. 
(Two other increases have since been made, boosting 
the State Police force nearly 50 per cent.) It provided 
us with a very useful enforcement tool in the fixed 
speed law of 65 mph during the day and 55 mph at 
night. It specified the use of additional troopers for 
traffic patrols. 

“The results have been gratifying. During 1956, 
traffic deaths in Michigan dropped 13 per cent with 
269 fewer fatalities. During 1957 traffic deaths drop- 
ped another 16 per cent with 209 fewer fatalities. 

“The driver control program, combined with im- 
proved highway safety engineering and a full-scale 
educational program is paying ofl. No other state is 
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making such strides. The decrease the first year was 
made in the face of a rising national toll. In the last 
two inventories of traffic safety activities conducted 
by the National Safety Council, Michigan has ranked 
among the four top states in state traffic programs. 
Had we a chemical test for intoxication law, we would 
have been the number one state. Not only is the 
program effectively saving lives but it is recognized by 
such organizations as the National Safety Council, 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
the Northwestern Traffic Institute as a model pro- 
gram. 


“It should be noted here that in 1955, before we 
had our full State Police program in operation, rural 
trafic deaths increased by 228 or 18 per cent over 
1954. But in 1956, rural traffic deaths were cut 15 per 
cent, or a decrease of 221, compared with a decrease 
of 48 in urban traffic deaths. Last year rural traffic 
deaths dropped 201 compared with a decrease of 8 
for urban traffic deaths. (Some cities had increases as 
Detroit alone recorded 18 fewer traffic deaths.) 


“Here is what has been done in the last three years 
to bring our program up to standards recommended 
by the President’s Highway Safety Conference: 

1. Increased personnel by 426 troopers. Most ol 
them placed on traffic patrol assignments. This near- 
ly 50 per cent increase brings the total lorce up to 
1,156 uniformed personnel. 

2. Reassigned highway patrol shifts to high-accident 
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hours and areas. This is the selective enforcement 
phase based on accident analyses and traffic accident 
spot maps. 

3. Put nine “radar cars” (patrol cars equipped with 
radar speed timing devices) into operation in the 
enforcement of speed laws. 

4. Adopted the technique of using unmarked and 
semi-marked patrol cars. There are approximately 
60 such cars now operating throughout the state. 

5. Set up in-service training and briefing programs 
on traffic accident causes. Safety and traffic officers 
are called in to headquarters at least four times a year 
and briefed on the total state traffic situation which 
entails the times, areas, and causes of accidents and 
the methods of strengthening highway patrols to off- 
set the problems. These officers conduct similar pro- 
grams in each Post. 

6. Stepped-up public information programs to en- 
courage motorist cooperation and assistance in volun- 
tary law observance. 

7. Established a system for forwarding traffic en- 
gineering recommendations based on accident analyses 
and patrol observations. 

8. Effectuated a program of maintaining peak levels 
of highway patrols at the times of peak motor vehicle 
travel to gain maximum educational effect of marked 
cars on patrol. 

9. Began maintaining a perpetual inventory of 
State Police traffic law enforcement operations in order 
to effectuate necessary changes and improvements to 
keep the program up to standards. 

“We are certain that, as far as our State Police 
operations are concerned, we are on the right track. 
With more highways and more motor vehicle travel 
we will need more manpower and more equipment 
to keep the program at effective levels. But we have 
found the format and we have obtained results.” 


Philadelphia Reports Progress 

The 1957 annual report for the Philadelphia, Pa., 
Police Department has been released by Commissioner 
Thomas J. Gibbons, revealing by word and picture 
the scope and progress of law enforcement in that 
city. 

1957 saw a higher percentage of crime clearance by 
arrest than ever before in the police department's his- 
tory—37.2. It was 37 in 1956; 19.8 in 1955 and 30.1 
in 1954. There were 35,824 known offenses, with 
13,321 cleared by arrest. 


Other highlights of the report: within two years 
the department will be operating with 21 buildings 
compared to 31 in 1950; a substantial decrease in sick 
leave needed by members of the force saved the city 
approximately $60,000 last year; more than 9,000 men 
applied for police appointments; members of eight 
law enforcement agencies other than Philadelphia 
police were trained at the Police Academy, and 526 
FBI agents were given firearms training there; junior 
sanitation units under police supervision at various 
schools increased to 296 with 6,702 members; 10 women 
parking-enforcement officers were appointed to enforce 
parking regulations in center city, relieving motor- 
cycle policemen for more basic police duties. 
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JUVENILE CRIME 


Director J]. Edgar Hoover has warned that the 
continued rise in juvenile offenses as reflected in 
uniform crime reports submitted to the FBI by 
police last year indicates the need for stern meas- 
ures, not only by the law enforcement officers 
but by the courts that have to deal with the crim- 
inals. 

The trend of youthful crime is starkly revealed 
in the statistics submitted by police in reporting 
cities. These statistics reflect that arrests ol 
young people under 18 years of age increased 9.8 
per cent in 1957 over the preceding year. Arrests 
in other age groups during that same period 
increased only 3.6 per cent. 

According to Mr. Hoover, statistics submitted 
to the FBI by police departments in 1,473 Ameri- 
can cities reflect 2,068,677 arrests for violations 
occurring within the reporting jurisdictions. 
Youths under 18 made up 12.3 per cent of those 
arrests, and of those persons under 18 arrested 
39.0 per cent had not yet reached the age of 15. 

The greatest participation of youths unde 
18 was in connection with auto thefts where they 
represented 67.6 per cent of all arrests in that 
category. Persons under 18 also represented 54.8 
per cent of all burglary arrests; 51.3 per cent of 
all larceny arrests; and 26.4 per cent of all arrests 
for robbery. 











1958 MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 


The 25th annual volume of the Municipal Yea 
Book is just off the press. A comprehensive review 
of municipal government in the United States, the 
1958 edition contains 24 major tables with a vast 
amount of information on the organization, personnel, 
finances, and activities of cities in thé United States. 

The volume gives data for each major activity ol 
municipal governments, including law enforcement 
departments. The police section this year covers 
number of policemen and salary data in cities ove1 
10,000 population, police chief salaries, work hours 
per week, use of one-man cars, and police department 
expenditures. 

Other information given in the more than 100,000 
facts and figures about some 2,500 cities covers list ol 
model or typical ordinances and where they may be 
obtained; form of government, salaries of municipal 
officials, personnel organization, financial statistics, 
parking lots, directories of city officials, bibliog- 
raphies in various fields, data on use of school crossing 
guards, employee organizations in cities over 10,000, 
and other useful reference tables. 

As in past years, significant developments during 
1957 in major municipal activities are reviewed by 
outstanding authorities in the field. Dean O. W. 
Wilson, School of Criminology, University of Cali- 
fornia, authors the police developments of 1957. 

Price of the 598-page volume is $10 postpaid. Orders 
should be directed to International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Police Uniforms that are smart, crisp and neat as a pin... ina 
variety of styles and fabrics. Creighton shirts and trousers are always 
perfect-fitting, generously tailored with lots and lots of wear sewn in 
them. Thrifty buyers think of Creighton first. We'll be glad to quote 
you promptly on your next order. 


Introducing “Lady 
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Short Sleeve 
Models 


Regulation Shirts 
of Every Description 


Distinctive 
2-Tone Models 


New Dacron-Viscose 
Police Trouser 


















Creighton makes news with this beautiful uni- 
form shirt for the ladies in your community 
who serve as School-Crossing Guards, Meter- 
Collectors and other similar duties. The “Lady 
Creighton” shirt is regulation in every detail 

deftly tailored to perfection with soft, 
flattering feminine lines. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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conduct actual cas “ationally known Intensive six-week classes prepare the student for 
supervision '" the narde Keeler, Inc. immediate service to his department as polygraph 
laboratories of Leo 240 examiner 


for POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 
KEELER POLYGRAPH 


INSTITUTE 


Founded by the late Leonarde Keeler in 1938, the 
course has been steadily augmented, and today is 
the most comprehensive ever offered with unequalled 
facilities for teaching, observing, and running poly- 
graph cases 


A highly competent staff of experienced polygraph 
examiners presents all lectures and supervises the 
practice and case work 


Graduates of the KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
have come from every type city, from county, state 
and federal government agencies, and from many 
foreign countries. 
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WRITE 


For Bulletin No. 2 with information about the course, tuition 
and terms. Since each class enrollment is limited to fourteen, 
your application must be made in advance to assure accept- 
ance in the class desired. 


KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 





Div. LEONARDE KEELER, Inc. 
341B 


Ohio Street * Chicago 11, Illinois 6-35.18 














NEW YORK’S SPEED-MINDERS 
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CHECK YOUR SPEED | 
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Just prior to the Memorial Day weekend Commis- 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy, New York City Police De- 
partment, put into service two radio patrol cars 
equipped with Speed-Minders as part of that city’s 
Slow Down and Live Campaign. Motorists are re- 
minded to check their speed, emphasized by the large 


speedometer atop the patrol car, with the reminder 
that speed kills. 


KEEP COOL ALL SUMMER WITH 


BREEZY by ‘HeEAp-master’ 





No. 51 WHITE 
NYLON MESH 


No. 52 BLUE 
NYLON MESH 
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NYLON MESH TOP — OPEN CANE BAND 


$4.50 FOR MONTHS OF 
omy $4 rs. COOL COMFORT 
Order Direct Or From Your Dealer 


WENTWORTH -FORMAN (O., Inc. 


116 BEDFORD ST., DEPT. C, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send For Complete Police Circular 














TO HONOR “CHIEF” MacDONALD 


A campaign to raise $1 million for a permanent 
memorial to the late Thomas H. MacDonald, for 34 
years the nation’s top highway administrator, was 
announced recently on the first anniversary of his 
death. 

The Thomas H. MacDonald Memorial Fund com 
mittee said the money will be used to establish a Chain 
of Transportation at Texas A. & M. College. 

After his retirement as United States Commissione 
of Public Roads in 1953, “Chief MacDonald, as he 
was known, began a transportation research program 
at the Texas institution which will be continued as 
a memorial to him. 

Mr. MacDonald served the Federal Government 
under seven Presidents and 17 congresses. While his 
title changed from time to time, he retired in 1953 as 
Commissioner of the U. S$. Bureau of Public Roads. 

He is generally regarded as the man who contributed 
more than any other to bringing the nation out of the 
mud and to obtaining cooperative effort of Federal, 
state and local governments in creating the present 
national network of roads and streets. 

The Memorial Chair provides for extension of the 
work Mr. MacDonald had been carrying on for fom 





OUR ADVERTISERS 

Advertising in The Police Chief is limited to 
national manufacturers and distributors of police 
equipment and supplies. There is no personal 
solicitation of ads by any agent, all space con- 
tracts being arranged by mail directly with the 
company or its advertising agency. The IACP 
depends upon advertising to defray cost of pub 
lishing The* Police Chief, the professional peri- 
odical of police administrators. LACP members 
are therefore urged, where all factors are con 
sistent with established policy, to give prefei 
ence to these advertisers and when making in 
quiries or issuing purchase orders to let these 
advertisers know that they “saw it in The Police 
Chief.” 
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years at the Texas Transportation Institute at Texas 
\. & M. Founded with Mr. MacDonald's counsel, the 
Institute has the purpose of providing leadership in 
the development of research and education in trans 
portation. 

The Chair is to be filled by a teacher selected fo1 
broad experience and for high qualities of wisdom 
and vision similar to those of Mr. MacDonald. Using 
Institute facilities, the work will cover all transporta 
tion fields, with the aim of providing benelits to 
public officials, industry and transportation users. 

Sponsors of the Memorial Fund include leading 
Federal and state officials and engineers, members ol 
Congress, industrialists and others who had associated 
with the “Chief” and respected his integrity and 
management abilities. 

With headquarters in the Ring Building, Washing 
ton, D. C., the Organizing Committee is headed by 
Chairman Pyke Johnson, former President and now 
consultant to the Automotive Safety Foundation. 
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POLIZEIDIREKTOR GETS AWARD 


Dr. Max Utz, Polizeidirektor of Augsburg, Ger- 
many, was presented a Certificate of Appreciation by 
Maj. General Lloyd R. Moses, commanding general, 
Southern Area Command, in the office of the General, 
recently. 


The citation accompanying the certificate read: “In 
appreciation of the professional ability, outstanding 
service and helpful guidance given unstintingly in 
fostering the excellent cooperation and understanding 
which prevails in Augsburg between the civil and 
military administration. 


“Patience and forbearance to the greatest degree 
were exhibited during periods of stress and crises by 
Dr. Utz. He willingly discussed problems of military 
discipline and its effect on the local citizenry. His 
calm wisdom and ability in mediation aided material 
ly in the solution of problems to the mutual satisfac 
tion of the civil and military administrations. 


“His efforts in effecting close and harmonious co- 
operation of the city and military agencies have had 
a lasting and profound effect on matters pertaining 
to enforcement and the maintenance of order. As 
Polizeidirektor of Augsburg, one of the German Fed- 
eral Republic’s larger cities, Dr. Utz, in spite of the 
great responsibilities of his position, never failed to 
make himself available for discussion or for advice and 
opinion on the many trying problems that frequently 
present themselves in the maintenance of law and 
order.” 


1959 Photography Seminars 


The ninth and tenth seminars on law enforcement 
photography will be held March 9-13, 1959 and No 
vember 30-December 4, 1959. Conducted by the East 
man Kodak Company, with no registration fee in- 
volved, the course is open to members of any law 
enforcement agency. Living expenses while attending 
and travel expense must be defrayed by the individual 
or his department. Only 35 registrants can be accept- 
ed at any one seminar. 
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LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 


demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting ‘“Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


SPEED TIMERS . PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES * RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
TAILORED TO MEASURE 
POLICE UNIFORMS 


A. DuBois and Son, for over 
18 years, official contract 
tailors to the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association for 
the Police Department of 
the City of New York. 


Consult 
You 


Dealer 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, Inc. 


17 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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Write For New 108 Page Catalog 


SPECIFY YOUR TITLE ON YOUR REQUEST 


DOr 
ROUIEMENI 


IN 


For 5 O Years 


a symsol or service 


w. S. DARLEY & CO. 


CHICAGO 12 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











Magno Saf-t Board 


The Original Magnetic Saf-T Board 





Our Illustrated Brochure Free Upon Request 


This equipment offers a medium for ef- 
ficient illustration of auto accidents. Also 
as an aid in the instruction of police re- 
cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a 
help in retraining of police personnel. 


Telephone York 5-3910, 8-2158 


© Pat. Applied For 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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Heads Philadelphia's Policewomen 
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Chief Frank A. Sweeney, fourth vice president of 
IACP, Jenkintown, Pa., congratulates Lieutenant 
Alice E. Clifford, Philadelphia Police Department, 
upon her appointment to that rank as head of the 
Philadelphia Policewomen’s Unit. At left is Chief 
Lester J. Carpenter, Ambler, Pa., president of the 
Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association; second from 
right is Police Commissioner Thomas ]. Gibbons of 
Philadelphia, and, far right, General Supt. Thad W. 
Hamilton, Pennsylvania Railroad Police, a life mem 
ber of IACP. ~ 

Lt. Clifford, a policewoman for 13 years, is th 
second woman in Philadelphia Police Department 
history to ascend to the rank of lieutenant. The unit 
composed of 56 policewomen, is one of the largest i) 
the country. 


National Matches At Camp Perry 
Will Feature Police Pistol School 


\ special police pistol school will be conducted as 
part of the National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio 
on August 8, 9 and 10, the National Rifle Association 
advises. 

Program for the school has now been completed 
according to Director C. Richard Rogers, special ser\ 
ice division of NRA. Instructors will include well 
qualified personnel from Army Military Police, the 
U. S. Border Patrol and individuals from polic 
departments with highly successful marksmanship ree 
ords, 

Twenty-five hours of instruction, spread over the 
three-day period, will cover such subjects as develop 
ing a marksmanship program within a police depart 
ment, use of weapons in arrest, weapon safety, ball 
and dummy exercise, fundamentals of quick draw, 
double-action shooting and speed reloading, bullseye 
firing, shotgun and submachine gun firing, and pra¢ 
tical pistol course with practice and record firing. 

Chiefs interested in having their departments re 
presented should write for detailed information to 
Director C. Richard Rogers, Special Service Division, 
National Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Forty Years of Active Duty 


Aou bbout “/his 
“/roopers Record 


In the April, 1958 issue of The Police Chief the 
service record of Captain Menasha Katz, Maryland 
State Police, was reviewed with notation that he had 
ee , joined the Maryland troopers 
in August, 1922. We asked 
any state law enforcement ofh- 
cer whose career pre-dated 
Captain Katz's to let us know 
so that the record for longev- 
ity of service could be estab- 
lished. 

This month we received a 
“tip” from a member that 
Colonel Francis $. McGarvey, 
superintendent of the New 
York State Police, had a serv- 
ice record dating back to 
1917. An inguiry to Colonel 
McGarvey conlirmed this information. We hasten to 
publish this resume of his career and ask, Are there 
any challengers for a longer state police service record? 

Colonel McGarvey is one of the original members 
of the New York State Police, having enlisted as a 
trooper July 12, 1917, when the division was first 
organized and has served in every rank from trooper 
to the top in the intervening 40 years. 

Assigned to Troop K at White Plains after his en- 
listment, he was detailed to general duty, including 
mounted, motorcycle and vehicle patrol. In 1918 he 
was promoted to corporal and to sergeant the follow- 
ing year. In 1923 he was commissioned lieutenant, 
at the age of 27. Commission as district inspector 
came in 1935, troop commander in 1936, and chiel! 
inspec tor in 1944. 





Francis §. McGarvey 


As chief inspector he was in charge of the Bureau 
of Criminal Investigation, which includes the New 
York State School for Police, the Communication 
System and the Scientific Laboratory. He originated 
the fingerprint identification system and files in the 
division and, in 1944, established the subversive activ- 
ities investigative procedures within the state. 

When the prohibition era brought gang and racket 
warfare into the Catskill Mountains, he was assigned 
to the Attorney General’s office and placed in charge 
of a police detail which broke up and arrested mem- 
bers of the Jack “Legs” Diamond and Vincent Cole 
gangs. Later he was assigned to assist the Attorney 
General in the investigation of the defuct State Bank 
of Binghamton, resulting in the arrest and conviction 
of the officers of the bank. 

In appointing him superintendent of state police 
in 1955, Governor Harriman stated, “In his 38 years 
in the Division, Chief Inspector McGarvey has en- 
gaged in every type of police activity and has made a 
distinguished record, both as a police officer and 
as an administrator. He is personally acquainted with 
all of the men in the State Police and knows their work 
from direct experience.” 
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PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
POLICE, FIRE and SHERIFF 
DEPARTMENTS 


(Not available through dealers} 


John §, Lehmann 


68 BURCH AVENUE 


BUFFALO 10, NEW YORK 








America’s Foremost 
Smith & Wesson 
and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 
We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department upon request. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us for 
new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Defining Police Power 


The other day a veteran officer walked into his 
chiel’s office and with few preliminaries put this ques- 
tion to his boss: “What does police power really 
mean?” 


It developed that the officer's junior high school 
age son had undertaken a civics course where the sub- 
ject of police power of a state had been under discus- 
sion. Sensing a trap of some kind, the officer had 
stalled an answer until he could fortify himself a bit. 
The chief was to supply that fortification. But who 
was to fortily the chiel? 


\ll in all it led to a very interesting discussion ol 
a seldom discussed topic. Most of us are aware that 
the police power of a state is the reserved and inherent 
power of a state to legislate as to the health, safety and 
morals of the community. Laws regulating sanitary 
conditions, safety measures for certain employment, 
trafhe controls, the prohibition of immoral amuse- 
ments, and a myriad of matters affecting the health, 
safety and morals of the people fall within legislation 
permitted by reason of this inherent and necessary 
power ol a state. 

But perhaps to the average citizen (and this includes 
many of our police officers) the constitutional defini- 
tion of police power is a cloudy subject. This stems, 
no doubt, from a failure to digest the full meaning 
of the word “police.” We have come to accept the 
term “police” as meaning only the law enforcement 
ofhcer, perhaps largely the uniform policeman seen 
everyday on the city streets. So it is but natural to 
think of him when the words police power are used. 


“Police” comes from the Latin politia, meaning 
government or the administration of a city, or, if you 
choose, from the Greek politeia, denoting the govern- 
ment of a city (polis). It follows that police powe) 
would be a power or right possessed by a government. 


\ police department, or other organized force ol 
civilian ofhcials assigned to enforce the law and pre- 
serve order, is but another meaning of the term 
“police,” and it might be, academically at least, ol 
some value for our American police officers to fully 
understand this distinction. As officers of the law, 
our policemen of America ought to have a fundamen- 
tal understanding of the law they deal with. 


We hear so much about rights, about violation 
of personal liberties by police in the performance ol 
our duties, that we often wish we were better prepared 
to defend ourselves. One way is to gain this basic 
knowledge of the cornerstones and foundations of our 
democratic government. For example, it would hurt 
no one to know that in the history of American juris- 
prudence the Supreme Court of the United States 
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early interpreted the 14th Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, the one that says that no state shall de- 
prive any person of his life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law, as giving the court supervisory 
control over state legislation affecting individual 
rights. 


It was this interpretation of the Court that brought 
to the fore the concept of “police power.” It was a 
means of shedding some of the growing control ol 
the Federal government over the free action of stat 
legislation. As a sovereignty, a state would indeed 
become but a subjugated servant if it did not preserve 
its inherent power to legislate as to the health, safety 
and morals of its citizens. 


When the earlier individual political philosophy 
gradually gave way to a later collectivistic philosophy, 
the concept of police power broadened. ‘Today it is 
difficult to define the term insofar as its applicability 
is concerned. But we can, even without invading the 
field of the lawyer’s knowbedge, identify the broad 
meaning of police power and even distinguish it from 
other inherent state powers. 

One state power we witness more and more as out 
highways grow to accommodate the tremendous rise 
in motor vehicle traffic is the power of eminent do- 
main, whereby the government can take private prop 
erty for public use. But here the government must 
pay for the property so taken. Yet the exercise of the 
police power of a state may involve a taking of prop 
erty without compensation of any kind if the circum- 
stances justify. A building constituting a safety hazard 
may be condemned under the police power and de 
stroyed with no compensation to the owner. In fact, 
the owner may be subject to prosecution for main 
taining a dangerous instrumentality, one that threat 
ens the health and safety of the community. 


But the courts still remain as the safeguard against 
abuse of the use of the police power, for where, to 
the judicial mind, the action of the state in the matte 
of individual rights is arbitrary and unreasonable the 
l4th Amendment can be brought into play and the 
legislation struck down as void and unconstitutional. 


So, as the chief told his officer, the installation ol 
a trafic signal may be a tiny manifestation of the 
“police power” of the state, but the officer arresting 
the red light-runner is not necessarily exhibiting the 
kind of police power Junior asked his dad about 


Facetiously of course, but articulately as only le 
can do it, Adlai Stevenson, twice standard bearer {o1 
the Democratic party, successfully launched a new 
verbal propaganda satellite which promises to put 
Russia on the defensive. 


He accused the Soviets of creating and fostering 
the new sack dress, that concoction of cloth comme} 
cially called the chemise by the euphemistic few who 
advocate it. 

Most of us know of the internal cold war going on 
in America over this monstrous enemy of the female 
form, but few know how intense it is. The populat 
thing to do now is not talk about the weather—bring 
up the sack dress to liven up the party. But beware! 
It can get out of hand. 
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The cold courage of Mr. Stevenson in approaching 
the issue by not only taking a positive stand against 
the sack, but going further and blaming the whole 
thing on designing Soviet leaders was a touch of ge- 
nius. He immediately became the “Anti-Sackers’”’ 
leading candidate for Secretary of State, with, of 
course, proper apologies to able and hardworking 
Mr. Dulles. 

One can’t let such a momentous event as turning 
the propaganda tables against Russia go without com- 
ment. It is important. Vital, we can truthfully say. 
And the fact that Mr. Stevenson is guilty of calumny 
(we know that France is the perpetrator; that she shall 
have to make amends for the sack dress when history 
is written) can be excused on the ground that Russian 
tactics against Russia are simply being employed by 
our non-official spokesman. The eye for an eye and 
tooth for a tooth rules of propaganda warfare between 
Russia and us for world favor justify even this acri- 
monious attack. 


What Mr. Stevenson did with his adroit offensive 
was to save the country. Any man who saves the 
country is deserving of official praise and public re- 
ward. He did it by preventing millinery-induced civil 
war. Divided into two groups, those few that favoi 
the sack dress and the vast majority who see it for what 
it is—a baggy ironed curtain of cloth obviously intend- 
ed to deprive the American male of an innocent but 
pleasant visual pre-occupation, and the female of her 
money and lines—potential open warfare between our 
own people grew threateningly near. 


Then, as history so often records, in our hour ol 
need, when a solution to the problem seemed hopeless, 
in stepped our hero. With a few brief and effective 
rhetorical intonations he merged the divided sides 
against a common foe—Russia. He aimed our wrath 
at a deserving target; he eased our internal tension. 
Who can say he did not save our land! 


But, if Mr. Stevenson should ascend to the con- 
solation prize of Secretary of State, he would be facing 
a difficult task. We have no doubt, with his feelings 
strong as they are against the sack dress, he would 
immediately sever our diplomatic relations with 
France, the true culprit of this fashion blight. That 
would not be so difficult. But with this step there 
would have to come the humiliating experience ol 
sending a note of apology to the Soviet Union. It 
would be the only American-like way of doing things. 


This poses a problem brought up by far-sighted stu- 
dents of international affairs. What would be the 
ultimate effect on America when the rest of the world, 
whose favor we have tried to beg, borrow and buy, 
learned of our misdirection of truth, our justifiable 
but nevertheless perfidious debasement of fact over 
a major issue! 


So perhaps we had better leave Mr. Stevenson to his 
private life and devote ourselves to the immediacy 
of work. Preserving the domestic peace means, in 
part, the police resourcefulness needed in quelling 
domestic upheavals—currently and in no small part 
being brought on by friend wife sneaking out to the 
ladies’ store and surreptitiously yielding to the in- 
evitable change in fashion . . . the sack dress. She may 
have her point or points, but in the bag of cloth she 
dons few will ever see them! 
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STOP THAT BULLET! 


WITH A 
NEW “SPOONER ARMOR”* 
BULLET PROOF VEST 


* Patented 
Will stop high velocity bullets 
including .357 magnum 
(both lead and metal jackets) 

Every officer is entitled to the maximum protec- 
tion possible when forced to face gunfire. This 
means the use of a NEW “SPOONER ARMOR” 
VEST AND HOOD, which provides full protection 


of the vital body areas. 
No Penetration — No Ricochet 
proven by Police Department tests on 
new “SPOONER ARMOR” vests 


Body Armor And All 


Armored Cars Other Purposes 
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ARMORED PRODUCTS 


SPOONER ARMOR COMPANY 


61 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-4949 





YOUR 112 
SPEDEHEAT 


Jury, 1958 
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In a matter of sec- 
onds the mob knows 
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The most potent of tear gas grenades, the No. 
112 Spedeheat is the equivalent of 5 ordinary 
grenades. Contains 128 grams of tear gas 
(CN). Get your money’s worth. Get Federal. 


Teatrnel aa 


INCORPORATED 


Tear Gas 
Products of 
Finest Quality 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Re: Traffic fatalities record for 1957 


I know you must be as highly gratified as I am to 
learn that the National Safety Council has reported 
a significant decrease in traffic fatalities in 1957. The 
number of deaths declined to 38,500—1,100 less than 
in 1956—and the mileage death rate dropped from 
6.4 to an all-time low of 5.9. 

This is a convincing demonstration that we are on 
the right track and gaining momentum in our ad- 
vocacy of a broad, balanced attack on traffic accidents 
by public officials and of organized public support 
for such an attack. It should encourage an intensified 
effort to achieve the substantial further reduction in 
traffic hazards that we all know is both imperative and 
possible. 

As Chairman of the President’s Committee for 
lrafic Safety, I wish to commend the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police for the great contribu- 
tion it made to last year’s achievement, both independ- 
ently and through participation in the program of 
the Advisory Council of the President's Committee. 


Hartow H. Curtice, Chairman 
The President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety 

Washington 4, D. C. 


Alcohol And Adolescence 


Allied Youth is now in its third month of its survey 
on “Alcohol and Adolescents.” To date we have 
received some 3,000 replies. However, we are asking 
the help of all law enforcement officials in an effort 
to answer the question, “What happens when teen- 
agers drink?” 

The answers will go into our forthcoming series on 
this subject. Some of the titles within the series are 
Drinking and the Teenage Driver, Drinking and 
Juvenile Delinquency, Teenage Drinking and Morals, 
Physical Effects of Alcohol on the Drinking Teenagers, 
Parental Attitudes and Their Influence on Teenage 
Drinking, etc. 

Can any of your members help us with statistics, 
opinions, or information that we can incorporate 
into that series? In addition, we would like to be 
referred to anyone within the member's city who 
might have information on the topic. 

Please understand our basic purpose in making these 
studies is to help the young people. 

MICHAEL J. GRAMLICH 
Allied Youth, Inc. 

1709 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Fraternal Exchanges with British Police 


You may be interested to know that we have ove 
150 members who are anxious to correspond with thei 
American colleagues. If any of your members wish to 
exchange ideas, news, views, etc., with the British 
“bobby” or policewomen, please ask them to write to 
me at the below address and I will make the necessary 
arrangements. 


In addition, if any of your members are visiting this 
country we shall be pleased to accomodate them and 
also show them the historic and other interesting sights 
with which this country abounds. 

SERGEANT E. W. (BILL) TURNER 
Associate Secretary, Canada and U. S. A 
International Police Association 

Police Station 

Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, England 





MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Above is an aerial view of 
the Fontainebleau and Eden Ros hotels, looking west 
from the Atlantic Ocean across Indian Creek toward 
Miami. The Fontainebleau is hotel headquarters foi 
the 65th Annual IACP Conference, October 26-31. 


N. E. Freeway Operations Seminar 

A Freeway Operations Seminar for New England, 
to discuss traffic operations on freeways and express: 
ways, is scheduled to be held in Northampton, Mass., 
September 24, 25 and 26. 

This is the third seminar on the subject to be con- 
ducted by the Institute of Traffic Engineers, the 
first in the series having been held in April in Colum- 
bus, Ohio and the second in June in Sacramento, Calif. 


Invitations will be extended to traffic engineers, 
planning and design engineers, enforcement super- 
visors, and other city, county and state officials who 
have or expect to have responsibility for planning o1 
operating a freeway or expressway. Attendance will 
be drawn from the six New England states, upstate 
New York, and from Quebec and Ontario, Canada. 
Information may be obtained from the Institute of 
Trafhc Engineers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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in charge oT; police training CONHTVSES Art invited 


to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Jul. 9—Two-day Short Course on Police Communications, 
Police Training Institute, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 

Jul. 21—(to Aug. 1), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Il. 


\ug. 8-10—Three-day Special Police Pistol School, con- 
ducted as part of the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. For information, write Director C. 
Richard Rogers, Special Service Division, NRA 
Headquarters, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 8—(to September 19), Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 8—(to September 26), Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


Sept. 8—(to September 26), Motor Vehicle Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Sept. 15—(through Dec. 5), Training Course for Juvenile 
Officers, Delinquency Control Institute, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Sept. 15—(to December 5), Fall Term, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Ky. 

Sept. 15—Five-day, Tenth Annual Crime School, Boulder, 
Colo. Police Dept. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Tl. 

Sept. 21—Three-day Freeway Operations Seminar for 
New England, Northampton, Mass. Sponsored by 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, Washington 6. 
D.C. 

Sept. 29—(to October 17), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl- 

Oct. 6—(to October 31), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Progam), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, IIL. 

Oct. 20—(to October 31), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Nov. 3—(to November 21), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Noy. 11-15—Fourth Annual Southwestern Arson Investi- 
gators Institute, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, II]. 

Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,,. 
N.. ¥ 

Dec. 15—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
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Mar. 9—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 


ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 












should inelude dates and place, with name of headquar- 


ters hotel.) 


Jul. 21-24—Florida Peace Officers Association, 29th An- 
nual Conference, George Washington Hotel, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Aug. 4-7—Associated Police Communications Officers Na- 
tional Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Sept. 7-10—New England Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Balsams Hotel, White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
(For information write Chief John J. Kirby, Po- 
lice Headquarters, Chelsea, Mass.) 

Oct. 5-7—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, 27th An- 
nual Conference, Pick Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Oct. 6-7—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel La- 
fayette, Clinton, Iowa. 

Oct. 28-29—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. 

Nov. 11-13—Institute of Traffic Engineers, 28th Annual 
Meeting, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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LIE-DETECTOR VULNERABILITY 


Following a series of hearings and interviews con- 
ducted two years ago, the Subcommittee of the Crim- 
inal Law Committee, Chicago Bar Association, has 
submitted a report of its findings. Purpose of the 
investigation was to clarify their vulnerability, inas- 
much as “most people assume that they are hundred 
per cent perfect. If one refused to take a lie-detector 
test then that individual was guilty. Newspaper ar- 
ticles have added to that illusion by suspects in murder 
cases and other crimes being immediately dismissed 
from further investigation or interrogation because 
they passed the so-called lie-test.” 


After interviewing various manufacturers of lie- 
detectors and operators of lie-detection schools, the 
subcommittee concluded: 


“The committee’s investigation disclosed that a 
very dangerous situation existed in the city of Chicago 
and throughout the country. Persons without any 
educational background themselves are issuing di- 
plomas stating that their students are capable of oper- 
ating a lie-detector machine. The students themselves 
may have no educational qualifications, many ol 
them never having gone to high school. 


“We feel that the lie-detector machine may have 
its place in the detection of crime because of the 
psychological effect upon persons who are conscience 
stricken and who are guilty of crime. However, this 
committee must debunk the idea that these machines 
are infallible or that they are in the proper hands 
or that they will supplant our courts and juries. There 
is no substitution for hard, patient, perhaps dull in- 
vestigation of crime where each clue is tracked down 
and each statement is checked. We feel that the lie- 
detector machine is being used at the present time to 
slough off a great deal of work and depend on the ma- 
chine instead. It is the committee’s opinion that the 
machine does have its place, but we feel that it should 
be taken down off the lofty pinnacle that it now has 
reached and placed where it should be.” 


The report emphasizes statement of Professor Inbau 
of Northwestern University, author of Lie Detection 
and Criminal Interrogation, in collaboration with 
John E. Reid, who told the committee that 95 per cent 
of the results of a polygraph machine are due to the 
operator ... Any person who has been in the penitenti- 
ary at least fifteen years, even though actually guilty 
of the crime for which he was committed, would be 
shown innocent of the crime by a lie-detector test, for 
they convince themselves that they are innocent to 
such an extent that the lie-detector machine would 
bear them out. 


Police Hours Decrease in 1957 

The median work week is 42 hours for patrolmen 
in all cities over 10,000 population, with the me- 
dian decreasing to a 40-hour week in cities over 25,000. 
This information is but one item of interest to police 
administrators appearing in the fact-packed 1/958 
Muncipal Yearbook, announcement of which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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Death on the highway came down again in April, 


the National Safety Council has reported. 


This time the drop was 12 per cent—the biggest 
decline for any month since October, 1956 brought a 
similar reduction. 


April was the sixth straight month to show a de- 
crease in the traffic death toll. It was the 16th out 
of the last 17 months in which traffic fatalities totaled 
the same or fewer than in the corresponding months 
of the previous year. 


The death toll for April this year was 2,600, as com- 
pared with 2,950 in the same month last year. 


The toll for the first four months of this year was 
10,330—the lowest death total for the first four months 
of any year since 1950 and 8 per cent below the four- 
month toll of 11,200 in 1957. The toll for the first 
four months of 1950 was 9,836. 


The continuing decline in the traffic death toll can 
not be attributed so far to less travel, the Council said, 
since figures for the first two months of this year (the 
latest available) show that motor vehicle mileage was 
up 2 per cent in that period. 


This produced a mileage death rate (number ol 
traffic fatalities per 100 million miles of motor vehicle 
travel) of 5.2‘for the first two months of this yeat 
the lowest on record for that period. 


Furthermore, the Council said, the rate of 5.1 fon 
February alone was the lowest for any month in the 
nation’s history. 

Of the 47 states reporting for April, 32 had decreases 
in deaths, two reported no change and 13 showed in 
creases. 

At the end of four months 32 states had _ bette 
records than during the same period last year and 
only 15 showed increases. 


The 32 states with decreases lor four months were: 


Vermont 67 
New Hampshire 14 
Virginia 32 
Arkansas -32 
South Carolina 27 
Nevada 24 
Illinois 2) 
Rhode Island 21 
Wyoming 2] 
Utah , 2) 
Missouri 19 
Kansas 19 
Connecticut 19 
Indiana ....- . -18 
New Jersey 17 
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North Carolina —16 
Michigan —15 
Georgia —15 
Alabama —15 
Wisconsin —13 
Texas -10 
Maine a 
California 9 
Pennsylvania 7 
Minnesota 7 
Oklahoma 7 
Ohio 6 
Florida 5 
New Mexico 5 
Oregon - 3 
lowa 2 
\rizona l 


Cities had a 7 per cent decrease in April, according 
to reports from 657 cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion. For four months these cities showed a 3 pet 
cent decrease from last year. 

Of the cities reporting for April, 131 had decreases 
in deaths, 419 experienced no change and 107 showed 
increases. For four months 207 cities had decreases, 
258 showed no change and 192 reported increases. 

The following cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion had fewer deaths for the four-month period of this 
year: 


Long Beach, Calif. 62 
Wichita, Kan. 60) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 50 
Syracuse, N. Y. 50 
Oakland, Calif. 12 
Providence, R. I. AU 
San Antonio, Tex. 36 
Toledo, Ohio 33 
Minneapolis, Minn. 32 
Cleveland, Ohio 51 
Indianapolis, Ind 29 
Atlanta, Ga. 27 
Dallas, Tex. 25 
Davton, Ohio 25 
San Francisco, Calif 24 
Detroit, Mich. 23 
\kron, Ohio 22 
Honolulu, Hawaii 20) 
Portland, Ore 18 
St. Louis, Mo. 16 
Washington, D. ¢ 15 
Kansas City, Mo 14 
Chicago, III. 10 
Milwaukee, Wis. 10 
Los Angeles, Calif. I 


In April 502 of the reporting cities had perfect 
records. The three largest were Cincinnati (546,200) ; 
Denver (475,400) , and Providence, R. I. (248,700) . 

For four months 310 of the cities still had perfect 
records. The three largest were Saginaw, Mich. (102,- 
100); Portsmouth, Va. (90,200), and Orlando, Fla. 
(89,300) . 


Che leading cities in each population group at the 
end of four months, ranked according to the numbe 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, II. 

Los Angeles, Calif 


750,000-1 000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Dallas, Tex. 


350 000-500 000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 
indianapolis, Ind 
Memphis, Tenn. 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Providence, R. LI. 


100 000-200 000 Population 
Saginaw, Mich 

Rockford, Ill. 

Erie, Pa. 

50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Pueblo, Colo. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Odessa, Tex. 

Yakima, Wash. 
Birmingham, Mich 
10,000-25 000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Medford, Ore 

Napa, Calif. 
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ADD PRESTIGE TO 
Youn DEPARTMENT 


with a custom designed badge by 


BLACKINTON... 


Shown here are striking ex- 
amples of Blackinton badge 
customizing. Already in service, 
these badges depict the colorful 
history of the department they 
serve. 

Your department also has a 
rich historical background, let 
Blackinton interpret it in shining 
metals and enamel. Contact your 
badge supplier or uniform manu- 
facturer for full details and infor- 
mation on Blackinton custom 
design service at no obligation. 





SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 
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